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Tue mufical ftudent, if a beginner on the inftrument, will derive the information moft fuited to hi3 
circumftances, that this treatife contains, in the beginning of the fecond part, or the practice of fingering ; 
after which, the theory contained in the firft part will be better underftood : but if any difficulty fhould occur 
in that, which can only arife from the figns made ufe of in explaining it, this will be entirely done away by 
perufing the fourth chapter, on the general rules of fingering. The author having obferyed, in the courfe of 
his teaching, the greateft uncertainty and embarraflment to arife, from his pupils having been taught different 
methods of fingering, by different mafters they had been under, and that the perplexity arifing from the 
equipoife of authorities led them generally to conclude that fingering was directed by capri¢e rather than 
by principle ;—the author, fenfible that every thing that depends on numbers and extended fpace, can be 
_ fubjeéted to a better criterion than the avthority of any man, however refpectable attempted to inveftigate 
the principle on which fingering, avowedly fuperior to every other method; and adopted by the beft mafters, 
was founded ; and he hopes he has not been unfuccefsful.—The ftudent, therefore, whatever his refpect for 
authorities may be, need not be alarmed at the feeming hypothetical foundation of our method, as it is 
nothing but the principle of the beft fingering known in praétice, extended, and made univerfal ; and, inftead 
of complication, and diverfity of fingering, he will be furprifed to find the fimplicity and uniformity that 
prevails throughout. A complete analyfis of the firger-board, in afcending and defcending fcales, and rules, » 
of fingering of general application, have neyer been before attempted ; and the novelty of the fubjeét is the 
beft apology the author can make for any imperfections or repetitions there may be in the explanations, as 
well as for inaccuracies in language and arrangement ; the difficulties of which, ina firft attempt, might not 
have been entirely overcome by perfons greatly fuperior to the author in attainments. 

The differtation on the origin and improvements of ftringed inftruments, down to thofe now in ufe, will 
not, it is hoped, be thought improper to precede a treatife of this kind, as it is chiefly meant as a fhort account 
of the former ftate of the art, and may ferve as an introduction to a more complete hiftory of the art and 
{cience of mufic, to many into whofe hands this treatife may fall, who may not have an opportunity of 
confulting the original, or larger works on the fubject:—There will be found in it feveral circumftances, 
which the author has been content to glean, after the more fortunate and confiderable harveft of his 
predeceffors in the field of mufical hiftory ; and the author’s peculiar hypothefis on the origin of many of the 
inftruments and their improvements, is fubmitted with all due deference to fuperior learning and abilities. 
He has generally given the words of the original authors, at the foot of the page, merely to prevent the 
learned reader from recurring to a multiplicity of books, and by no means to make an oftentatious difplay of 
the little knowledge the author has been able to attain of the learned languages, in the courfe of a very few 
years, by his own unaffifted efforts, in the intervals of his fludy of the Violoncello, and of the dutics of his 
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DISSERTATION 


ORIGIN or tut VIOLONCELLO: 


3 


ETC: 





S bie PxOen . + 


I Of the Invention and rude State of Mufical Inftruments. 


‘Tue Mechanic Arts have, by the accumulated experience of a long fucceffion of ages, 
and by the affiftance received from the Sciences, arrived at their prefent high degree of perfection 
from the rudeft beginnings. Thofe branches of knowledge that we dignify by the name of the 
Sciences, have themfelves fprung from the Arts and their fucceffive improvements, Maxirns and 
rules of the Arts have, by continued obfervation and reflection, been gradually matured and 
refined into principles and theory, and thus have become the elements of the Sciences: Hence 


the near relation that fubfifts between the Arts and the Sciences, and the reciprocal advantages 
they confer on each other. 


Mufic therefore, confidered either as a practical Art or a Science, muft haye had its infancy ; 
and the firft attempts in its practice were undoubtedly awkward and artlefs, 


B The 
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OF THE INVENTION AND RUDE STATE 
nd the firf& idea of Mufic, and the whiftine 


2 

5 : red 13 

The finging of birds may have fuggefted to manx! ‘ : 

. reeds perhaps the firft notion of a mufical inftrument(a). Such materials as Nature herfelf had 
: me | 2 ° 

| formed, were long made ufe of, and were the only inftruments before the manual arts hed made 

any progrefs. An oaten ftalk, a reed, or cane, ferved for a pipe or flute; and the fhin-bone and 

horns of animals anfwered a fimilar purpofe. The trumpets founded by the Hebrew priefts at the 

fiege of Jericho are exprefsly mentioned to have been rams-horns(4): and the reprefentations of 

} the Movauass, or fingle pipe, in the Sculpture of the Ancients, fhow thefe inftruments to have been 


the horns of dead animals (c). 


Inftruments of thefe and fuch like materials feem to have been invented and ufed by every 
nation at a certain period of its progrefs from barbarifin to refinement. The inhabitants of the 
newly-difcovered iflands of the Pacific Ocean have in common ufe among them inftruments 
fimilar to thofe ufed in remote ages by the Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks. An inftrument 
compofed of a number of reeds of different lengths, tied together, and exactly like the fyrinx or. 
Pan’s pipe of the ancients, is ufed by the natives of New Amfterdam; and Garcilaffo de la Vega 
informs us, that the natives of Peru had among them a Gimilar inftrument made of canes of 
different lengths glued together. Flutes, drums, and trumpets, have been found in common 
ufe in Otaheite and New Zealand. The flute of Otaheite confifts of one joint of cane, and differs 
in this particular from any of the flutes of antiquity, that it is founded by breath iffuing fiom 
one of the noftrils, the other being ftopt by the thumb of the performer; at leaft it was in that 
manner Omai, a native of the ifland, played on the Otaheite flute in the library of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 


It is therefore beyond a doubt that inftruments refembling each other in conftruétion and 
properties have been invented in different ages by nations fo remote from each other in fituation, 
that it is fcarcely poffible there could have been the leaft communication between them. ‘ 





Notwithftanding this, we find the Greeks, ever fond of attributing to their own nation, as well 
the noblett inventions as the mot ancient origin, have alfo claimed the merit of being the parents 
of Mufic. They not only boaft that they were xposednves and avroxSover, (that is, that they exifted 
before the Moon, and fprung from the foil they inhabit,) but by making Greece the native foil of 
many of their Gods, who were {aid to be the inventors of feveral mufical inftruments, have 
t artfully affumed to themfelves the credit of their inventions. 





| To Apollo has been attributed the invention of Mulfic itfelf, of the Lyre or Cithara, and of the 


i : : : 

4 flute(d); to Pan, the invention of the Syrinx, already mentioned(e.) Ovid has accounted very 
| ° At aaa ollie < i f 

(| ingenioufly for the origin of this inftrument and its name(f). To Minerva has been given the 


invention of the flute with equidiftant foramina or holes(g); an improvement on the Syrinx; as 


the 





4 (a) At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore fupnce é avnes* ov porn & niSapee AMOPAWI0G, LAA Hb QUANTIAGS 

Ante fait multd, quam Jevia carmina cantu nas wSaeissung evgeTns & O10. 
Concelebrare homines poffent, aureifque juvare Puur. de Mufica, ed. Xyland. v. il. p. 1135. 
Et Zephyri cava per calamorum fibila primum (c) Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 

j Agrefteis docuere cavas inflare cicutas. Fnficnit, V1 ee eh ee 

i} Lucreyius, Lib. ¥. ) : APS Os J 5 ihe ila ag 

i Py een dk eine (f) —— Arcadiz gelidis in montibus 

(| ( ’ Ve 4> 53 : Inter Hamadryadas celeberrima Nonacrinas 

} Naias una fuit, &c. Metam. Lib. L. 


(c) Dr. Burney’s Gen. Hift. of Mufic, Vol. I. p. 213. 


(g) Prima terebrato per rara foramina buxo 
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OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 3 


the fame variety of notes were now produced by a fingle pipe, as was before done by a nuamiber of 


pipes tied together. And, laftly, to Mercury has been afcribed the invention of the flute and 
the lyre. 


To any one who does not with the celebrated Thomas Aquinas be 
Sciences were communicated all at once by the 


exclufive claims of thefe divinities to the differ 


lieve that the Arts and 
Deity to mankind in ther full perfection, the 


ent inventions above mentioned will appear doubtful, 
and ought by no means to be fet up againit the jut pretenfions of any other claimants. By this 


deduétion of their origin, however; is fhown the fenfe the Ancients entertained of the Art, and of 
its high antiquity. - 


9B Gc § fon ne it: 
Of the Lyre of the Greeks: 


Tue Lyre is the parent of almoft all the inftruments of the fidicinal kind. Th 
more ingenuity and art difcoverable in the invention of this in 
others before mentioned. It is true that the materials of which it was originally conftruéted, the 
fhell of a tortoife, and the horns of an animal, required little art in the preparation; yet to have 
produced three or four different notes from the like number of ftrings by different degrees of 
tenfion, difcovers more Knowledge of the nature of mufical founds, and a greater flep made 
towards the difcovery of the principles of the Science, than to have given any form to the Flute 
which it had in early times affumed (4). Tubes of different dimenfions, fuch as reeds or oaten 
ftalks, would immediately Give notes differing proportionally with the fizes of the pipes; but ta 
make ftrings produce that variety by different degrees of tenfion, mutt have required fome 
preconceived notion that this effet would neceffarily follow that caufe. 


ere is certainly 
ftrument, than in that of any of the 





The prefent enquiry has for its end, the inveftigation of the principles that have led to the 
invention, conftruéction, and ufe, of the Violoncello ; and this cannot be effected otherwife than 
by tracing the firft ftate of {tringed inftrurhents, and the fubfequent altérations and improvements 
that have been made on them. 


The accounts delivered down to us by the Ancients of the origin and improvement of the Lyre, 
merit particular attention, not only becaufe the fidicinal inftruments now in ufe appear to have 
arifen from fucceffive alterations and reformations of the Lyre, but alfo on account of its having; 
by the tenfion and tuning of the ftrings, fuggefted the firft ideas of a fyftem of Mufic, and led 


to the difcovery that the principles of Mufic are founded ih geometrical truth and in the general 
laws of nature. 


The 


(2) Ovid's authority for giving fo véry early and honour- Sir John Hawkins in his Hiftory of Mufic, Vol. I. P- 457. 
able an origin to the improved flute with foramina, may called the Book of St. Alban’s, written by Dame Julyans 
very reafonably. be called in queftion. Although he is very Bernes, priorefs of the nunnery of Sopwell, near St.Alban’s, 
{paring cf the number of holes (foramina rara), yet the defcribes the method of making an angling-rod in the year 
circumiance of its having been made of box-wood, fuppofes 1496. The mechanics of that time, it feems, thought the 
the art of boring fates to have been then Known; and that neateft method of hollowing a ftick for that purpofe, was the 
the mechanic arts arrived in a fhort time at that progrefs, burning it through with a red-hot {pit.—How were they to 


is extremely improbable. A very carious book, quoted by manage without a Spit; and before the metals were in ufe 2 


| 





4 


Grecian Mercury, fon of Jupiter and Maia. 
Mercury is faid to have found a tortoife 
Arcadia, the place of his nativity ; having kil 
into a Lyre of feven firings (k), W 
Aithenienfis (2) gives nearly the fame account © 
in faying that the ftrings were made 
whith Mercury had ftolen, 
hvmn to Mercury the feven {trings are 
very materials that ftrings for violins a 
not of catgut, as it is commonly thought. 
invented before the bulls were ftolen; bu 


four ftrings (a). 


his LJarmonics (p). 


(i) V. 25. 

(4) Paufanias in a very few words corroborates the fame 
account: Exyeras de adro¢ pos Kuaanens Xtrvdwpia, Se fupwy 
rw “Epuns, exdeipect Toy Snpiov, Mek amr aUTNS AsyiTas momoausSas 
Aver. Paufan, in Arcad. And as the Lyre was by many 
attributed to Apollo, there feems to have been a contention 
between him and Mercury for the honour of the invention ; 
for, according to Paufanias, there was a ftatue on Mount 
Helicon, reprefenting them contending for the Lyre: Kas 
Aaodrwr yarxoug Eriy oy “Eamon mous “Eppns ACLQOPAEVOS WELI Avpas. 
Paufan. in Barot. And this conteft feems to have been 
fettled by giving the invention of the Lyre to Mercury, 
and that of the Cithara to Apollo, pire d& sovrev, {ays 
Paufanias in another place, AmodAnros xa “Epyou Pap205 tony 


» 0 
v Aupas, AmodAnyx cf EtpeTHy Ea KITES» 


~ ‘ 
sy xoiw, dots Epu F 


fis 
Paufan. p. 314. Ed. Xyland. 

2 baste d 
(7) L. 1. c. 10. §. 3. 
(x) ‘Ewra & CU Parug cher eraricoase seorons. Vic Sl. 
(x) The firt day of Mercury’s life was full of bufinefs. 
Born in the morning, at noon he conftruéted and learned to 
play on the lyre, and in the evening ftole the bulls of 
Apollo from the Piégrian mountains. 





Hyma. in Merc. y, 18. 
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? ; ; 5 Yee 
The Greek writers are almoft unanimous in aict : ! 
In the hymn to Mercury afcribed to Homer(z), 


feeding at the entrance of 2 cave in Mount Cyllene in 
led the animal and prepared the fhell, he formed it 
hich he immediately played upon with a pleGtrum. Apollodorus 
€ the invention, and differs from the hymn, chiefly 
of the inteftines of fome of the bulls belonging to Apollo 
and he makes no mention of the number of ftrings; whereas in the 
faid to have been of fheeps inteftines(m), which are the 
nd feveral other inftruments are made of at this day, and 
In the hymn alfo the Lyre is faid to have been 
t according to the relation of Apollodorus it was after 


The additions to this number are varioufly accounted for. 
remained a tetrachord or four-ftringed inftrument till the time of Terpander, who by the addition 
of three more ftrings changed it into a heptachord and this account is confirmed by a couple of 
vertes faid to have been written by Terpander himfelf, quoted by Euclid in the introduction ta 


eae eT ee 


ribing the invention of this inftrument to the 


Mercury had ftolen the bulls that he invented the Lyre(). 


The authenticity of the hymn to Mercury has been doubted by the learned ; and the circumftance 
of the Lyre of Mercury having feven ftrings, is contradictory to the account of the firlt ftate of 
that inftrument as given by otliers of the Ancients, who contend that it had but three, or at moft 


According to Suidas and others it 


Diodorus Siculus, after relating the mufical conteft of Apollo with Marfyas, adds, “ that the 
«former immediately repenting of the cruel manner in which he had treated Marfyas, broke the 


“ ftrings 


(c) Nicomachus, a Pythagorean, and one of the Greek 
writers on Mufic in the collection of Meibomius, is among 
thofe who give feven ftrings to the Mercurean lyre. He 
gives the following account of the matter in’ the beginning 
of his fecond book. << The Lyre made of a tortoife is faid 
«© to have been the invention of Mercury ; having prepared 
£*it, and given it feven ftrings, he communicated the 
<< knowledge of it to Orpheus, who taught it to Thamyris 
“¢ and Linus; Linus taught it to Hercules, by whom he was 
«killed? (The latter was extremely dull and obftinate, 
and Linus being once provoked to ftrike him, the hero 
feized his lyre, and beat out his brains). ‘* Hercules taught 
«© it to Amphion, who built Thebes with feven gates to the 
“‘feven ftrings of his lyre. Orpheus being Killed by the 
«© Thracian women, they are faid to have thrown his lyre 
© into the fea: it was caft on fhore at Antifla, a city of 
“© Lefbos, and being found by fithermen, was brought to 
“¢ Terpander, who carried it intogypt exquifitely improved, 
<« and fhowed it to the Egyptian priefts as his own invention ; 
“© and thus Terpander has been faid to be the inventor of 
“the Lyre. Others again give the invention to Cadmus, 
“* fon of Agenor.” 


- 
: ~—- omen, a . % 
(fp) “Huts ros serpeyngoy amosteavres acon 


. 
= » « 
Extarcm Qeeusyys ricus ziaenT Oey vues. 
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* ftrings of his Lyre, and ftopt for fome time the progrefs of the newly-invented inftrument. 
* (7) The Mufes afterwards added the ftring called me/z, Linus that of lichanos, and Orpheus (7) 
** and Thamyras the ftrings named hypate and parhypate.” 


The note mefe anfwers to our A on the fifth line in the bafe, and was the acuteft found of the 
firft tetrachord of the Ancients; and this account implies that the Lyre which Apollo ufed had but 
three ftrings, the tuning of which muft have been E, F, G, correfponding to the Greek names 
hypate mefon, parhypate mefon, and mefon diatonos or lichanos mefon. Mefe being added will 
make the moft ancient tetrachord, and the Lyre before the time of Terpander tuned to the notes 
BES Gs) As 


The ftring lichanos being added, correfponding to our note D on the third line of the bale, 
and the two ftrings hypate and parhypate, anfwering to our B and C in the bafs, would make the 
heptachord B, C, D, E, F, G, A, making two conjoint tetrachords or fourths ; namely, 
B;) G3" D; By ‘and: Bye hye GaAs 


The account of Boétius differs much from the above, and is unfupported by any other authority. 
He feems to think that the Lyre of Mercury had originally four ftrings: the firft or graveft note 
being parhypate hypaton or C ; the fecond, parhypate mefon or F, a fourth more acute; the third, 
lichanos mefon or G, one tone higher than the fecond; and the fourth trite or C, a fourth to the 
third, and octave to the firft, He gives the invention of the fifth ftring to Chorabus, fon of Atys, 
King of Lydia; the fixth to Hyagnis, cotemporary with Erichthous, who lived 1500 years before 
the Chriftian era; the feventh to Terpander; and the eighth to Lychaon of Samos. 


The account given by Nicomachus the Pythagorean of the ftate of the heptachord is more 
particular, and appears more correét and deferving of credit. According to this Author, the 
graver of the two tetrachords B, C, D, E, was not at this time a part of the fyftem; and the Lyre 
confifted of the other tetrachord E, F, G, A, which was probably the ancient tetrachord before 
the time of Terpander; and the notes paramefe, paranete, and nete, or B flat, C, and D, of our 
fyftem; forming the two conjoint tetrachords or fourths E, F, G, A, and A, B flat, C, D. This 
heptachord was by the addition of another note by Pythagoras, and regulating anew the intervals 
of the former acute tetrachord, changed into an oétochord or oétaye; that is, by leaving the 
graver tetrachord E, F’, G, A, in the fame ftate, and altering the acuter to the intervals B, C, D, E. 
Thus the oétave of Pythagoras, like that of the moderns, confifts of two disjoint tetrachords or 
fourths, differing only in the fituation of the femitone in each tetrachord; in the oétave of the 
moderns, the femitone being the laft note of each tetrachord, but in that of Pythagoras the fecend 
note of each. 


The manner in which Pythagoras made this addition, and his views in making it, are related 
by Nicomachus; and Mr. Stanley, in his Hiftory of Philofophy, gives the following tranflation 


of the text of Nicomachus (s). 
‘© Pythagoras, 


(g) Tayy o& prrepsrSare (Amore) xaos Bapens sms rors 
te avure mpaySticw, weyxarra m5 uSacas xpréas ras xopoas, nas 
omy tupnucrny Gpuoriary afancas. Taras e viper Movcas psy 
arsvpsiy omy picny, Asser dt Tor Asyaror, Opdice Ct xs Oapugis orarmy 


xabsepuearyy, Lib. Ill. 


(r) Several writers affert that Orpheus added two ftrings 
to the Lyre, which before had feven; but this is contra- 
ditory not only to the above account of Diodorus, but alfo 
to that of almoft the whole of antiquity, who allow Pythagoras 
ao have invented the o€tachord or eighth firing of the Lyre ; 


and Virgil, who places Orpheus at the head of the legiflators 
in Elyfium, alludes to the feven founds of his Lyre in the 
following verfes : 

Nec non Threicius longa cum vefte facerdos 

Obloquitur numeris feptem difcrimina vocum, 

Jamque eadem digitis, jam peétine pulfat eburno. 

Zin. VI. 645. 

See fome very well founded remarks of Dr. Burney on 
Dryden’s and Pitt’s tranflations of the above verfes. Gen. 
Hift. of Mufic, I. 329. 


(s) Ed, 1701, p. 387. 


(e 
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<¢ Pythagoras, left the middle found by conjunction, being compared to the two extremes, 
« fhould render the diatefferon concent both to the nete and the hypate, and that we might have 
4 greater variety, the two extremes making the fulleft concord to each other, that is to fay, 
«a diapafon, which confifts in duple proportion, inferted an eighth found between the mefe and 
¢¢ the paramefe, placing it from the mefe a whole tone, and from the paramefe a femitone; fo that 
« what was formerly the paramefe in the heptachord is ftill the third from the nete both in name 
«and place, but that now inferted is the fourth from the nete, and hath a concent to it of a 
« diatefferon, which before the mefe had to the hypate; but the tone between thefe, that is the 
<¢ mefe, and the tone inferted, called the paramefe, inftead of the former, to whichfoever tetrachord 
“ jt be added, whether to that which is at the hypate, being the lower, or to that of the nete, 
« being the higher, will render the concord of diapente; which is either way a fyftem, confiftting 
« both of the tetrachord itfelf, and of the additional tone; and as the diapente proportion, viz 
« the fefquialtera, is found to be a fyftem of fefquitertia and fefquioétava, the tone therefore is 
« fefquioétava. Thus the interval of four chords, and of five, and of both conjoined together, 
«called the diapafon, with the tone inferted between the two tetrachords, compleated the 
< o€tave.” (¢) 


It appears, by this account of Nicomachus, that the proportions of the fifth, fefquialtera, of 
the fourth, fefquitertia, of the tone, fefquioétava, and of the oétave or duple proportion, were 
perfeétly known to Pythagoras. The difcovery is attributed to him by the concurring teftimony 
of the Ancients. The manner in which he is faid to have made it is related by Nicomachus, 
Gaudentius the philofopher, another of the Greek writers on mufic, Jamblicus, Macrobius, and 
others, to the following purport. 


Pythagoras (fay thefe Authors) one day meditating on the fubje&t of a rule to guide the ear, 
fach as had been ufed to help the other fenfes, happened, as he pafied by a blackfinith’s fhop, to 
obferve that the iron hammers, which were ftriking on the anvil, produced founds that were very 
harmonious, and in concord with one another. The hammers were four in number ; he confidered 
them attentively, and found their refpective weights to be in the proportion of 6, 8, 9, and 12. 
On returning home, he fufpended four ftrings, equal in length and thicknefs, and applying 
weights to them in the above proportions, found that they produced founds in the fame proportions 
that the hammers had given, viz. the three ftrings ftretched by the weights 8, 9, and 12, were 
the fourth, fifth, and oétave, to the graveft tone or {tring ftretched by the weight 6, 


The belief and propagation of this ftory is a remarkable inftance of eafy credulity in ancients 
and moderns, as the truth of the relation never appears to have been called in queftion before the 
laft century. It is indifputable, that in the cafe of an anvil and hammers, however different the 
Jatter may be in their weights, the found of the anvil will ever remain the fame as to pitch or tune: 
and with refpect to the tenfive powers of weights differing in the proportions of 6, 8, 9, and 12, 

ic 6 





(1) Tiubeyopas, St wapmperres, we pn xara curadns & pszos © cuuQunar, Svmep nar ak apyns pon mpeg THY UmaTHy EIQ" 6 os 
GRoy yes wpos eUPoTIpa Te axpa & cures CUyxpirotres, BaGopuemny prrady auQorepwy Toros, prong TE Aa THS TeeptyTeIe1ons, oropugm 
I wapzX pony Tuy da TITT apy cupQariay, Tpos TE THY UNATHY, xc Suen xT TNs HpoTepas wapawsons, omrorepy ay reTpcecLopow moos— 
| wpos TY mmm TOMI TEPLY & Stagiay EVOPAY EY WELTY, HAL THY GHPwy 71S" ETE Tal TPIS TH jaan, ynTotsOEst pos, BITE 7p05 7 mr Pop 


4 oT = : 
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wo mares wapye® cupOerey de srpos GUTH ™m) da viccapyy TeeTy, deo Te TheSayoge RATOPRNDS TH EYE 22:BaswSn. 


Nicomachus, p+ 9- 
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it is equally certain that inftead of giving the concordant intervals above mentioned, they will 
produce intervals altogether different(z). The deteétion and formal refutation of this egregious 
miftake was firft made by the great Galileo(x): and from experiments made by him, and other 
writers fince his time, and by the principles laid down by them, it is now made evident, that to 
produce the above confonances, weights differing not as 6, 8, 9, and 12, but as the fquare of 
thefe numbers, that is, 36, 64, 81, and 144, muft be applied. 


But however aftonifhing it may feem that fo many philofophers and ancient writers on mufic 
fhould have blindly received this tradition on truft, without putting it to the teft of a very eafy 
experiment, and however miftaken the firft Phythagoreans may have been in delivering this as the 
manner in which their matter difcovered the ratios of mufical founds, the honour of the difcovery 
itfelf, and of making Mufic rank among the Sciences, can never be denied him, 


The numbers fo often mentioned above, although they do not juftly exprefs the tenfive forces 
requifite to produce the confonances of the fourth, fifth, and oétaye, are neverthelefs expreflive of 
the ratios of their vibrations; and in the inverfe order to that in which they ftand, they exprefs 
the different lengths of f{trings of equal tenfion and thicknefs that will give the above intervals. 
It is therefore probable that the difcovery of Pythagoras was that of the proportionate lengths of 
ftrings; and that this was done by the monochord or harmonic canon, is evident from the account 
given by Gaudentius. After relating the {tory of the anvil, hammers, and the ftrings diftended 
by weights, he adds, that Pythagoras, not fatisfied by thefe experiments, divided a ftring into 
twelve equal parts; that ftriking it at the half or fix parts, he found it give the oétave or duple 
ratio, compared with the whole length; at the three fourths, the fourth to the grave found; and 
at two thirds, the fifth compared with the tone given by the whole length(y), 


Pythagoras is accordingly allowed by ancients and moderns to have been the inventor of the 
Monochord. He is faid to have recommended the ufe of it on his death-bed(z), as the beft 
method of afcertaining every mufical interval with truth and exaétnefs; and it appears to have 
been ufed for that purpofe by the ancients after the time of Pythagoras. Thus the ftrings of the 
Lyre, which before this cra of the difcovery of principles in mufic, had been tuned by no other 
rule than what feemed agreeable to the ear, were henceforth afcertained and fixed in their different 
fituations in the new fyftem, and a proper criterion eftablifhed to regulate the voice, and the exact 
degree of intonation of each ftring. / 


Accordingly the fyftem of Pythagoras is the bafis of all the fucceeding theories of Euclid, 
Ptolomy, and other writers, on the principles of Mufic, both ancient and modern; but in refpect 


in their practice adhered ftri€tly to the number eftablifhed by this fyftem. His follower 
Nicomachus, however, difapproves of the ufe of a greater number than eight, and fays that 
thofe 
(«) Bontempi fays, that the weights 12,9, 8, 6, applied arrAsy Tn pt9odor* xoeeny Yte Tiwas wm nuyovIS ThVOG, Hab Top 
to ftrings of equal length, produced the trihemitone inftead xavove Sisawy ess Hien 16, ewror py Dacuy xgovous, BITe TO 
of the fourth, the ditone inftead of the fifth, the tritone mpiov avrns, +o Tur EE ptgur, cupPuroy nugione Thy Tracey 7] 
inftead of the oftave, and the defe@ive femitone inftead of Spach, sure damucuy baie nor ev Tubs meres prbodas sv 
the tone. daoracion nye narra sary LDNTR DUCHY Kab TH The f-Fen TUS 
See 5 muons wouras To Olareccrewy Ewen cupDuroy’ mucay bt xas dve 
(x) Ina work of his, intitled, Difcorfi e Dimoftrazione 5 5 Rd we 
iche i 4 due Nuove Scienzie, attenenti alla 8" 7% 727% “7VEmeams THY ie mriYTE cunBuntcr sugiansl, Ke 
poe ematiche aes s Wes : ; Tas arrus Guoiws. Gaudent. ed, Meib. Pp» 14. 
Mecanica, ed i Movimenti locali. 
(y) Aaa’ ovds en ciiee veTws aenticSus worm Bacantss, Teeter (x) Ariftides Quintil, 
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to the number of ftrings afterwards ufed on the Lyre, it does not appear that the Greek muficians 
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thofe who have added any to that number did not conform to any rule or fyftem, but were ouided 


merely by their own caprice(@). 


t . 
We find frequent complaints made in ancient authors of the many innovations that were made 
sn their mufic. In fome of the ftates of Greece the public magiftrates {eem to have confidered the 


refinements and innovations made in their mufic as dangerous to the morals 


of their youth; and 


the addition of any ftrings above a limited number to the lyre, was taken public notice of, and 


punifhed. 


The poet Terpander appears to have been one of the firft infovators ; 
relates of him(d), that on occafion of a revolt at Sparta, he appeafed the feditious, 
them back to a fenfe of their duty, by his perfuafive ftrains; yet the fame 
that he was fined by the Ephori of Sparta for his innovationis ; 


another place (¢), 


and although Plutarch 
and brought 
author informs us, In 
a circumftance 


which is alfo taken notice of in the Oxford marbles. 


Phrynis is alfo faid to have had two ftrings cut off his lyre, 
reduce their number to feven(d), which was the eftablifhed number at Sparta; 


by one of the Ephori, in order to 
but it does not 


appear that the lyre was limited to that number of ftrings in any of the other States: and, with 
refpeét to the nine-ftringed lyre of Phrynis, it appears by the teftimony of Athenaus(e) that fuch 
an in{trument was in common ufe in other parts of Greece. 


There is extant a fenattis-confultum(f) or d 


ecree of the Kings and Ephori of Sparta againtt 


Timotheus, the Milefian, for introducing into their city a lyre of eleven ftrings, for difhonouring 
their ancient mofic, and corrupting the tafte of their youth. The Kings and Ephori pafs public 
cenfure on Timotheus, and order the four additional ftrings to be cut from his lyre, leaving only 


the remaining feven; and, as a warning to othe 


they banifh Timotheus (g) from their city. 


rs not to introduce improper cuftoms into Sparta, 


With refpeét to the inftruments called the Magadis, of twenty ftrings, mentioned by Anacreon ; 
the Simicum, of thirty-five flrings, mentioned by Athenatus and Julius Pollux; and the Epigonium, 


(a) ‘Oces ™ orden xem meoonadnmoay, 8 Avyy TI, ™ or 
Eos TUS aAXgorer as poxayuryic meen cnc. 
Nicom. ed. Meib. p. 35- 
(4) Dialog. de Mufica. 


(c) Laconic Inftitutions. 


(d) red Exergemm giv tevanntis, os EDogevur, Dpunidas TY wovesKov 
exicragry THs dvo Tay tree acogdey skersye, xob Tous eat TipoSs 
qradw To avrTo Toute aeakarras* Has ds eeuQn, Tevgn xas Tory- 
rite xcs ardaCortiay ix us LeraeTns asatigouyT as. 

Pur. in Vit. Agid. 

(e) Lib. IV. & XTV. where the Entayogdey ogyaiay is men- 
tioned, 


(f) This decree is preferved in Boéthius de Mufica, 
cap. 1. and the fact is mentioned by many of the Ancients. 
Cafaubon, in his Animadverfions on Athenzus, Lib. VIL. 
has inferted the whole Greek text, with correftions, which 
for the fatisfaion of the curious in mufical antiquities is 
here given. 

EMEIAE TIMOGEOP O MIAHEIOP EAGQN AMETEPAN 
MOAIN TAN TNAAIAN MOATIAN ATIMAZAE, KAI TAN 
AIA TAN EMTA XOPAAN KI@APIEIN ANOEZTPEGOMENOP, 


of 


TIOATOOQNIAN EFEATQN AYMAINETAI TAP AKOAP TON 
NEQN AIA TAP MOAYXOPATAP KAI TAP KAINOTATA 
TQ MEAEOP ANETKE MOIKIAAN ANTI ATIAOAP, KAI 
TETATMENAP AMOIENNTTAI TAN MOATIAN EI] XPQ- 
MATOP, ZETNIETAMENOP TAN TQ MEAEOP AIAZTALIN 
ANTI TAP ENAPMONI® TIOIQN ANTIZETPOOON AMOIBAN. 
IIAPAKAAA@EIZ AE KAI EN TON ATQNA TAY EAEY- 
SINIAP AAMATPOP AIIPETIEA AIEDKEAALTATO TAN T2 
MIOQ AIAAXAN. TAN TAP SEMEAAP QAINA OTK EN 
QIKA TOP NEQP EAIAALKE. 

AEAOXOQAI MEP] TOTTQN T2QP BAZIAEAP KAI T2P 
E®OPQP MEM¥AZOAI TIMOQEON EMANAKTAZOAI AE 
KAI TAN ENAEKA XOPAON EKTAMONTAP TAP ITEPIT- 
TAP TTIOAEINOMENAN TAN ENITA’ ONNQP EKALTOP TO 
TAP MOAIOP BAPOE ONTQN TETAPBHTAI ETTAN EMAP- 
TAN EMIOEPEN TI TNN MH KAAQN EOQN, MH IIOTE 
TAPATTHTAI KAEOP ATQNON, 


(zg) Not the celebrated player on the flute, fo much 
efteemed by Alexander the Great. Timotheus the Milefian 
was cotemporary with Philip of Macedon, and is faid to 
have died in the fourth year of the 105th Olympiad, two 
years before the birth of Alexander. 
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of forty ftrings, named after its inventor Epigonius(4); it has with much probability been 
conjectured, that thefe ftrings did not form a {eale of fo many different founds, but that they were 
tuned unifons or o¢taves to each other, like the double harpfichord, and the oave {top of other 
harpfichords. Epigonius lived at a time when there was but little refinement or complication in 


mufic; and as to the Magadis, its very name implies a feries of oftaves: when a man, with a boy 
or 2 woman, fung the fame part, it was called magadizing. 


To give an idea of the moft general form the Ancients conceived the Lyre to be of, 
Fig. 1. and 2. of the annexed Copper-plate are judged the moft proper examples: the firft is the 
reprefentation of a Lyre in the hands of an antique ftatue of Apollo in the Matthei garden near 
Rome ; the fecond is a copy of the Conftellation Lyra in that very curious piece of antiquity, the 
ancient Celeftial Globe, in the Farnefe palace, in which the fhape and compartments of the 


teftudo, or tortoife, fhow that the Romans conceived the Lyre and Teftudo to be the fame 
inftrument. 


(4) He was a mathematician of Sicyon, and is faid to only the points of his fingers : TEnTOs twIKCOLTAS any wAnLTEe, 
have been the firft who played without a pletrum, ufing Pottux, Lib. IV. c. 9: 


Of the Lyre, and fringed Inftruments, of other Nations. 


An account of the invention and improvement of the Grecian Lyre has been preferred, not fo 
much for its great antiquity, there being undoubted evidence of fimilar inftruments, ufed by other 
nations, in confiderably more remote ages; but becaufe more particular defcriptions are tranfmitted 
to us, of this inftrument and its improvements, than of the mufical inftruments of any other country, 
and becaufe it appears to have been the parent of moft ftringed inftruments in ufe at this day, 
which have arifen from a fucceffion of improvements of the ancient Lyre. 


The Egyptian and Jewith nations have juft pretenfions to a much earlier poffeffion of the Arts. 
The Sacred Writings of the latter, which the great Newton(@) has proved to be of all hiftories 
the moft ancient and authentic, fhow their early knowledge and praétice of Mufic. A variety of 
mufical inftruments are there frequently mentioned; but although feveral Jearned writers (4) have 
undertaken to treat profeffedly of thefe inftruments, the want of reprefentations in ancient fculpture, 

will ever render it a vain attempt to recover any jut idea of their figure or conftru€tion. On the 
arch of Titus, at Rome, where the {poils brought by him from Jerufalem, after the deftruétion of 
that city, are fuppofed to be reprefented, are feveral trumpets and horns(c); but this arch is 
known not to have been erected till after the death of that Emperor. The tranflators of the Old 
Teftament, unable to afcertain the real conftruétion of the mufical inftruments of the Jews, have, 
according to the country where the tranflators lived, given to thefe inftruments, the names of fuch 
as were moft commonly known and ufed in their own country(d). Of thefe inftruments, 


however, 

(a) Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology. harp and organ; the French tranflators render it * Je pere 
(8) Don Calmet, Kircher, &c. ** de tous ceux qui touchent Ie violon & les orgues.’? The 
ie ¥ i Septuagint has Lartnpiey noes xibaupar, pfaltery and lyre. The 

(<) Dr. Burney’s Hift. of Mufic, Vel. I. P. 233+ Arabic has names correfponding to drum and lyre. In the 
(2) In Genefis, c. iy. v.21. for example, Jubal is faid 3d, 4th, and sth verfes of the 1soth Pfalm, are enumerated 
in our verfion to be the father of all fuch who handle the almoft the whole of the Jewith inflruments, In our verfion, 


the 
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however, the only one that would concern 
better known, fcems to have been the ten- 
by the names of pfaltery, lute, harp, 


There are monuments of the remoteft antiquity, 
Arts to have made a great progrefs among the Egyptians. : 
Thebes, by Sefoftris, near 400 years before the Trojan war, was, 
after reducing Egypt to a Roman province, brought to Rome, 


ereéted at Heliopolis, or ancient 
by the command of Auguftus, 


and placed in the Campus Martius; being throw 
lI lies in the Campus Martius, 


of Rome, in the year 1527, it fti 


ES 





AND STRINGED k 


the prefent inquiry, had its form and. properties beea 
ftringed inftrument, or Nablon, which has been rendered 


and others. 


fill exifting, which inconteftably prove the 
An obelifk, fuppofed to have been 


n down and broken, at the facking and burning 
known by the name of the Guglia 


° * ; aaa Sa r 7 in 
Rotta, or broken pillar. Among many hieroglyphicks, 1s reprefented on ita mufical 1 awe 
5 i whi a awing 
with a neck, conftruéted to carry: two ftrings, of which Dr. Burney caufed a drawing to be made 


under his own infpeétion, inferted in his very 


ngenious and valuable Hiftory (e). 


Mr. Bruce, celebrated for his travels in Egypt and Abyffinia, difcovered in a grotto near the 


ruins of the Egyptian Thebes, the picture of a man pla 
The inftrument has thirteen ftrings; and Mr. Bruce obferves, from the elegance 
of its form, that it is an inconteftable proof that geometry, drawing, 


and quite entire. 


ying upon the harp, painted in frefco, 


mechanics, and mufic, were 


at the greateft perfeétion when this harp was made; that is, before and at the time of Sefoitris, 
who adorned Thebes, and probably caufed it to be painted there, as well as the other figures in 
the fepulchre of his father, as a monument of the fuperiority of the Egyptians in Arts over other 


nations (/). 


That Mufic was at the time of Sefoftris in that great degree of improvement among the 
Egyptians which Mr. Bruce imagines, is made ftill more evident by the mufical inftrument on the 


Vigypti 
other arts ftill exifting; 


an obelifk in the Campus Martius at Rome, as well as by monuments of their progrefs in 
and as Pythagoras is allowed to have acquired the principles of his 


philofophy in Egypt, it is not improbable that he may have alfo got there, fome knowledge of the 


philofophy of founds. 


The conftruétion of a dichord or two-ftringed inftrument muft have 


proceeded from a knowledge of the method of producing different notes on one ftring, by taking 
its aliquot parts; and the conftruction of a harp with ftrings, differing in their lengths, like the 
thirteen ftrings of the Theban harp, would alfo naturally lead an ingenious people to the difcovery 
of that principle, if it had not been previoufly known. 


Mr. Bruce has alfo given an account of mufical inflruments in Abyffinia; to wit, the flute, the 
trumpet, the kettle-drum, the tambourine, the fiflrum, and the lyre. : 


‘ 


the names are thus rendered: ‘* Praife him in the found of 
«¢ the trumpet, praife him upon the lute and harp; praife 
“Chim in the cymbals and dances, praife him upon the 
“¢ ftrings and pipe; praife him upon the well-tuned cym- 
«€bals, praife him upon the loud cymbals.”” In the French 
tranflation, ‘© Louez-le avec le fon de la trompette ; louez- 
«le avec la mufette, & la harpe. Louez-le avec le tam- 
€ bour & Ia Rute ; louez-le fur épinette, & fur les orgues. 
“© Louez-le avec les cymbales retentiffantes; louez-le avec 
«© les cymbales de rejouiffances.”” The Septuagint agrees 
with the Englith verfion, excepting in the word lute, which 
is rendered »aeaz, nablon. In the Arabic, Latin, and other 
tranflations, the names of thefe inftruments vary confiderably, 
and fhow that it is in vain to expe the point will ever be 
cleared up. The term organ in the Englifh, and les orgues 


As 


in the French verfion, are merely tranfcribed from the 
Greck word opyarv of the Septuagint, which by no means 
refers to any inftrument like the modern organ, but is ufed 
by all the Greek writers on Mufic merely to exprefs an 
iaftrument in general, without diftinguifhing the fpecies: 
opyara ®oAruwy in Plato are implements of war. 

(2) Vol. I. p. 205. : 

(f) There is a very good engraving of this elegant piece 
of mufical antiquity in Dr, Burney’s Hiftory of Muiic, Vol. I. 
p- 222. And Mr. Bruce’s very curious and interefling letter 
on the fubjeét of this harp and the mufical inftruments of 
the Abyffinians, is inferted m the fame volume, p. 214. 
The antiquity, however, of this Theban harp, has beea 
fince greatly difputed. 


3 


eA NA 


“INSTRUMENTS, OF OTHER NATIONS. rn 


As it does not appear that the Greeks ever penetrated fo far as Abyflinia; or that one of the 
Piolomies, in an excurfion made to difcover the fource of the Nile, could have introduced Mulic, 
or other arts, into that country, where he remained but a short time, and was confidered as an 
‘enemy; their Lyre, from thefe circumftances, and that of its name being derived from the 
‘language f{poken in the country, muft be confidered as having been originally invented amone 
them. The kingdom of Tigr€ formerly extended to the Red Sea, which coaft they have fince 
relinquifhed to other nations. The inhabitants, according to Mr. Bruce, fay, «* that while they 
‘‘ were in poffeffion of that coaft, it furnifhed them with tortoife-fhells, with which they made the 
“bellies of their lyres; but having now loft that refource, they have adopted in its place a 
“ particular fpecies of gourd or pumpkin, very hard and thin in the bark, ftill imitating with the 
“« knife the fquares, compartments, and figure, of the fhell of the tortoife. It has fometimes five, 
** fometimes fix, but fometimes feven ftrings, made of the thongs of raw fheep or goat fkins, cur 
“extremely fine: they rot foon, are very fubje& to break in Wet weather, and have {carce any 
“found in dry. It is never played folo, but always in accompanying the voice, with which it 
** plays conftantly in unifon. The fides which conftitute the frame of the lyre were anciently 
“ compofed of the horns of an animal of the goat kind, called Agazan, abour the fize of a {mall 
cow, and common in the province of Tigré.” Mr. Bruce adds, that he has feen “ feveral of ’ 
** thefe inftruments, very elegantly made of fuch horns, which nature feems to have fhaped on 
“‘ purpofe; but after fire-arms became common in the province of Tigré, and the woods were 
“cut down, this animal being more {carce, the lyre has been made of a light red wood, cut 
however into a fpiral twifted form, in imitation of the ancient materials of which the lyre was 
compofed. The lyre in Amharic is called beg (the fheep) ; in Ethiopic it is called mefinko, the 
verb finko fignifying to ftrike {trings with the fingers: no pleétrum is ever ufed in Abyflinia; fo 
that mefinko, being literally interpreted, will fignify the ftringed inftrument Played upon with the 
Angers. This would feem as if anciently there was no other ftringed inftrument in Abyflinia ; 
“nor is there any other ftill. The Abyffinians have a tradition, that the Siftrum, Lyre, and 
«Tambourine, were brought from Egypt into Ethiopia by Thot, in the firtt ages of the 
** world” (g). 


ac 


ce 
cc 
«ec 


«ce 


It may not here be improper to mention, in confirmation of this tradition in Abyffinia, that 
more than one of the Ancients attribute the invention of the Lyre to Thot or Thoth, the Egyptian 
Mercury. Apollodorus, as quoted by Dr. Burney(4), gives the following account. The Nile 
** having overflowed the whole country of Egypt, when it returned within its natural bounds, left 
“on fhore a great number of dead animals, and among the reft a dead tortoife, the fleth of which 
“being dried and wafted by the fun, nothing was left within the fhell but nerves and cartilages, 
“Cand thefe being braced and contraéted by deficcation were rendered fonorous : Mercury, in 
“‘ walking along the banks of the Nile, happening to ftrike his foot againft the fhell of this 
*tortoife, was fo pleafed with the found it produced, that it fuggefted to him the firlt idea of a 
“Lyre, which he afterwards conftruéted in the form of a tortoife, and ftrung it with the dried 
* finews of dead animals.” (2) 


The nations in the North and Weftern parts of Europe have claims, if not to the invention, 
at lea{t to a very early poffeffion, of the harp. The Celts are recorded by Diodorus Siculus to 


have 


~ (g) See Mr. Bruce’s letter, mentioned in the laft note. ** etiam teftudo eft, que cum effet putrefata et nervi ejus 

(4) Vol. I be “‘ remanfiffent extenti inter corium: percuffa a Mercurio, 

yeis : ¢ h hin © nitum dedit, ad cujus fpeciem Mercurius lyram fecit, 

(2) Tidoras, Lib. IM. . 21. relates the Hoy es “« et Orpheo tradidit, qui erat hujus rei maximé ftudiofus, 

“«< undé ut zftimatur, eadem arte non feras tantum, fed faxa 
** atque filyas cantus modulatione applicuiffe,”” 


the fame words. «* Lyram primum 3 Mercurio dicunt 
““inventam fuiffe in hoc modo: Cum regrediens Nilus in 
** {aos meatus, yaria in campis reliquiffet animalia, reliGz 
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<< compofers of melodies, whom they named Bards.” Thefe, he fays, 
fongs of praife or inveétive(4).” The harp was an inftrument 
cornmon alfo among our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, and it mutt have peck of very great antiquity 
among them and other Gothic nations; for its very name 1s of Gothic origin, and the fame in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danifh, Belgic, German, French, and Icalian (/). After their eftablifhment 
in the Roman provinces, it continued to be their favourite inftrument, while the Romans were till 
diftinguifhed by their attachment to the lyre(m). In a manufcript of the year 600, in the 
monattery of St. Blafius, quoted by Gerbertus, the Prince Abbot of that monattery (x), there is 
a reprefentation of a harp, there entitled Cithara Anglica, of which Fig.7. 10 the annexed Plate 


of inftruments is a copy. 


have had among them 
“ fing to inftruments like lyres 


(4) Bios nas mop AUTOS LE TROINT EA PAW, us Bapous oven acy (x) Romanus lyra plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa. 
keros Be par’ oppeeray ass Dupes Spore gdorrss, Bs par iprecn ¥s Venantius Forrunatus, a Writer 
2: Bracgnpecs. Ed. H. Steph. 1559. L- V. p. 213+ of the Fifth Century. 

(/) Ang. Sax. peappe, eappa. Iceland. Barpa, Haurpa. 
Danith and Belgic, Warpe. Germ. Harpffey Harp ffa. 


French, harpe. Ital. arpa. Vide Junius and MENAGE. 


(x) De Mufica Sacra, Tom. II. in Calcem. 


CA) Cpa Lh ©. aN {V. 


Of the Improvement of the Lyre by the Moderns. 


Ir we take a view of the ftate of the Lyre from its invention down to the lateft period of its 
improvement by the Ancients, we fhall not be able to conceive any great advantages gained on 
the fide of eafe of execution, or of expreffion in the tone of the inftrument(a); any elegance it 
may have received in its figure and conftruétion, and the addition of a few notes to its upper and 
lower compafs, muft appear but an inconfiderable improvement in ftringed inftruments, during a 
{pace of feveral hundred years; and notwithftanding the additions and alterations introduced by 
many of their celebrated muficians, we may conclude, from what we are able to underftand of 
the matter, that this fpecies of inftruments was carried but a little way by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, from the ftate in which, according to their own account, they received it from its firft 
inventors. 


In the progrefs to a more perfec fpecies of ftringed inftruments, the firft ftep of real 
improvement, of an inftrument fuch as the ancient Lyre, would be the addition of a neck 
or finger-board, by means of which, four or five intervals, of a tone or femitone each, might be 
taken on each ftring, without changing the pofition of the hand; and thus a fingle ftring would 
anfwer the purpofe of four or five, two ftrings would give ten notes of a fcale, and fo on. 


That an inftrument with a neck, however, was not wholly unknown to the Ancients, appears 
from two pieces of their fculpture and painting. The fculpture is on an ancient vafe, now in the 
Giuttiniani palace at Rome, of which there is an engraving in Bianchini’s treatife De Inftrumentis 
Veterum, and is called by Bianchini the Chelys or reformed lyre of Mercury. The ancient 


painting 


(a) By an improved expreffion in tone is here meant vviols, and violins, There cannot be a doubt but the tone 
advances made from the momentary duration of the tone of of the lyre would be greatly improved by a more artificial 
initraments of percuffion, fuch as the lyre, harp, or guitar, firoure, and better materials, than it had in times of 
towards the lengthened foftenuto tone of wind inftruments, fimplicity. 
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painting is flill fubGfting in a fepulchral grotto near the ancient Tarquinia, and reprefents a 
dichord refembling that on the Egyptian cbelifk. An engraving from this painting is inferted at 
the end of the firt volume of Dr. Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic; and Fig. 3. in the annexed Plate 
of inftruments, will give the reader an idea of both thefe dichords. 


In a fragment of the comic poet Pherecrates, preferved by Plutarch; on the fubje& of 
innovations and corruptions in mufic, an old woman, fhockingly mangled and bruifed, perfonates 
Mufic, and makes her complaint to Juftice, under the figure of another woman. She complains 
loudly of the cruel treatment fhe received from Melanippides, Cinefias the Athenian, Phrynis, 
and Timotheus. Of Phrynis her accufation is, “ chat in producing twelve notes or harmonies, 
“from five ftrings, he had fo twifted and tortured her, that he had entirely deflroyed her 
“powers” (+). Some method that Phrynis made ufe of to produce more notes than one from _a 
firing, is probably here alluded to; but there will be found a great difagreement in the five- 
ftringed inftrument which Pherecrates here gives to Phrynis, and that of nine ftrings which 
Plutarch mentions to have brought on him a public cenfure and punifhment. The former was 
perhaps a later invention of Phrynis, or he may have occafionally made ufe of both inftruments. 


Whatever knowledge the Ancients might have of ftringed inftruments with a finger-board 
(and it is certain they were in poffeflion of fufficient principles for their conftruétion, by their 
early knowledge and long ufe of the monochord), it appears that they were but little ufed in 
their practice, both from the filence of their writers concerning them, and from the very few 
reprefentations of them in their fculpture. On the contrary, the Lyre feems to have continued 
their favourite inftrument, and to have been preferved nearly in its original form and fimplicity. 
Tt continued to be ufed with feven ftrings in the Auguftan age; and for this we have the 
authority of Horace(c). 

/ 

On the decline of the Roman empire, and the irruption of the Northern nations into its 
provinces, changes were foon introduced into the form of their mufical inftruments ; the name of 
the ancient lyre or Cithara remained, but its conftruétion and properties were gradually changed. 
Ifidorus informs us that by degrees different forms of the Cithara were introduced, and among; 
others Citharas of-a triangular and quadrangular fhape, and that the number of the {trings were 
multiplied (2). 


St. Jerome, in one of his Epiftles(e), relates,-that the Cithara then in ufe had twenty-four 
ftrings, and was in fhape like the Greek letter Delta, A, And in the manufcript of the year 600, 
in the monaftery of St. Blafius above mentioned, there are reprefentations of feveral inftruments 
of mufic ufed in that age. The ftringed inftruments are, 1. The Cithara of a triangular form, 
with an infcription purporting it to be “ the Cithara of twenty-four ftrings, as defcribed by 
St. Jerome ;”” but the figure has not fo great a number of ftrings. 2. The Cithara Teutonica or 
German; in form fomewhat approaching to the Spanifh ‘guitar, but without a neck. 3° An 
inftrument ftyleda Lyre, but is a fpecies of monochord with a bow. 4. The Cithara Anglica 
or harp, already mentioned. Of thefe inftruments the Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7, in the fubjoined 
Plate, are exact copies. 

The 


(8) pres F dior spoSiray ep Saray sive (c) Tuqre teftudo refonare feptem 
Callida nervis, Lib. III. Od. ii, 
(¢) Ifd. Lib. Il. Etymol. 
(e) In Epiftola ad Dardanum. 
Piut. Dial. de Mufica. S. Hizzox, Or, Tom.V. p. 191. 
i 
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The Cithata is reprefented in the fame form in a manufcript of the year $p0 (Ff): and it 
probably remained without any confiderable alteration or improvement for fome time after. The 
Goths and other invaders of the Roman provinces are reprefented as attached to their own 
inftrument, the harp; while thofe who accounted themfelves Romans were ftill delighted with the 
Cithara or lyre(g). Nor is it to be expected, that at this time, when the groffeft ignorance 
pervaded the Weftern parts of Europe, much improvement could be made in mufical inftruments. 
It is, however, beyond a doubt, that at the time of the Crufades, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, inftruments very different from the Cithara were made ufe of by the Europeans, which, 
if not much more perfect than the ancient Lyre, they at leaft pointed out the principles of, and 
foon became, inftruments of much greater compafs, power, and expreffion. 


The wzra of the improved Cithara or Guitar, Lute, and other inftruments of that fpecies, may 
therefore be placed at, or fome little time before, the firft Crufade. That the Guitar of the 
moderns is nothing but the Cithara of the ancients, with the addition of a finger-board, is evident 
from feveral of its fpecies ftill retaining its ancient form of the tortoife, correfponding with its 
Greek and Latin names, Chelys and Teftudo; and that it was confidered by thofe who introduced 
it, only as an improvement of the ancient Cithara, appears from its ftill retaining the fame name 
in the European and fome other languages; Chitarra in Italian, Guitara in Spanifh, Quettara in 
Arabic or Moorifh, and Guitar in Englith, being unqueftionably the fame term, all derived from 
the Greek KiSep2, and the Latin Cithara. An improvement of this nature, which implies a 
knowledge of the ratios of the intervals of tones and femitones in Mufic, cannot, without proof, 
be fuppofed to have been made at this period, by any of the Gothic nations who were pofleffed of 
the Weftern parts of Europe, and who were remarkable for their contempt, as well as their 
ignorance, of the arts and learning of the conquered Romans. 


The Arabs or Moors, who had taken pofleffion of the greateft part ef Spain early in the 
cighth century, appear to have the beft claim to this improvement. The firft Saracen Princes, 
the immediate fucceffors of Mahomet, were not greater enemies of learning than many of the 
fucceeding Kaliphs were lovers and encouragers of it. The Mahometans, in their frequent 
incurfions into different parts of the Greek empire, conceived at length the ftrongeft defire for the 
attainment of the Greek language and literature. The predije€tion of the Arabians to metaphyfical 
and mathematical fubjects, is well known. Averroes, 2 Moor of Cordova in Spain, tranflated 
Ariftotle into Arabic, with notes; and, for a long time, Europe had no other text of Ariftotle 
than a Latin tranflation from the Arabic of Averroes. Ir is by no means improbable that the 
treatife of Euclid, or fome other Greek writer on Mufic, was read and ftudied by fome Moor 
of Spain, or other Arabian; and thus every requifite to the improvement in queftion would 
be eafily obtained. On the other hand, if the idea was taken from any reprefentation of fuch an 
inftrument in ancient painting or fculpture, the Arabians ac this time had the beft opportunities of 
making the difcovery, and moft genius for turning it to ufe. 


A circumftance which gives confiderable force to the fuppofition of the Guitar, and other 
inftruments of fimilar ftructure, being introduced into Europe by the Moors of Spain, is, that the 
moft complete inftrument of that clafs is at this day known by no other name in Europe than one 
evidently taken from the Arabic. From 4oude in Arabic, with the article prefixed, is derived the 
Spanifh Laud or Laut, whence come the Italian Livfo, the French Zuth, and our Lute. Dr. Shaw 
defcribes the Aoude of the Arabs, which he faw in Mauritania(h), tring ; 

*¢ bigger than a Viol, which is touched with a plectrum.” Lena nee ott aes 


“ fmaller 


os 


F) Gerbertus de Mufica Sacra, Vol. Hi. in Calcem, 
) Ve 


p\ 


Vad 


: = < {£) Show’ 5 . 
nantius Fortunatus, mentioned in note (x). (4) Shaw’s Travels, p. 270. 
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*« fmaller Guitars, or Quettaras, according to their Pronunciation, of different fizes, each of them 
“an octave higher than another.’ Mr. Bruce, in his account of the mufical inftruments of the 


Abyffinians, mentions the Guita; but adds, that it Was introduced into that country by the 
Arabians. , 


The addition of a neck or figer-board to the Cithara of the Ancients has been called an 
improvement. It is by no means intended by that €xpreffion to convey the idea, that the Guitar, 
On its firft appearance in the middle ages, or at any after period, was an inftrument fuperior in 
Powers to the Lyre. The very contrary may be inferred, by comparing the founds of a guitar 
with thofe of a modern harp, which mutt approach nearer than any other inftrument to the Lyre. 
By the term improvement is only meant a neceffary ftep or new principle in the progrefs to a more 
perfect fpecies of inftruments ; ard it may, once for all, be remarked, that inftruments are not 
called perfeét, from their fuperiority of tone, but from their accuracy in tune, not in one key only, 
but in every one in the fyftem, 


A Guitar being thus introduced, there remained nothing but the application of a fingle 
implement, to produce a {pecies of inftruments differing greatly, in tone and expreffion, from 
any ftringed inftruments that had ever been known before. Thefe were the Viols; and the 
implement hinted at was the Bow: but of thefe more Particular mention will be made in the next 


OPH Ge? ak? ao te Vi, 


Of the Bow, the Rebec, and the Viol. 


Ir is now generally agreed that the Ancients were unacquainted with the Bow, at leaft with 
its application ta a mufical inftrunent. In what manner the tones were produced from their 
Monochord is not known, It is inleed difficult, if not impoffible, to conceive any lengthened 
tone to be produced from a {tring ctherwife than by the action of a bow or wheel, The former 
implement is both the moft fimple, aad beft adapted for the production of fmooth tones, and of 
every variety in their expreffion. It night have been ufed by the Ancients for their Monochord, 
and very juftly deemed ufelefs for anyother of their inftruments} as it would never occur to any 
One, that the Bow could be applied with any advantage to an inftrument like the ancient Lyre or 
modern Harp; and the Monochord of the Ancients, like that of the moderns, was confidered 
more as an inftrument for regulating others, and for making experiments, than as a mufical 
inftrument in itflf. 


In the manufcript of St. Blafius, above mentioned, is a reprefentation of an inftrument there 
called a Lyre, of which Fig, 6. of the annexed Copper-plate is a copy: at right angles to the 
{tring of this inftrument, is a Bow; and that its office may be clearly conceived, a hand is 
reprefented in the a@ of drawing it acrofs the firing. It appears ftrange, that fuch an inftrument 
fhould be termed a Lyre; and there is no inftrument of antiquity, mor of modern times, it bears 
any refemblance to, but the Monochord, or a more fimple ipecies of Rebecs if it refers to am 
inftrument of the Ancients, the quarter whence we derive the Bow is not only pointed out lyr tit, 
but we are alfo led to conclude that the /Ancients uled a Bow to their Monochord; and that this 
inftrument, with its bow, they had of the firabians, who-afterwands likewite introduced the wie of 
the Bow into Europe, will appear from the iequel, 
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Julius Pollux, after enumerating the diferent inftruments ufed by the Ancients, adds, in expréfs 
words, that ‘ the Monochord is an invention of the Arabians(a).” Itis indeed true, that in 
relating the difcoveries of Pythagoras the invention of the Monochord has been afcribed to that 
philofopher ; but it fhould be remembered, that Pythagoras is faid, as already obferved, to have 
learned his philofophy of the Egyptians; and his knowledge of this inftrument he probably 
acquired from them, or from the Arabians their neighbours 5 and the early acquaintance which it 
is probable the Egyptians had of the {cience and practice of Mufic, was the fource whence the 
Arabians might derive their knowledge. There is a remarkable correfpondence betwixt the 
Dichord, or two-ftringed inftrument with a neck, of the Egyptians, and an inftrument of the 


like nurnber of ftrings, and a neck, of the Arabians; which fhall now be mentioned. 


This inftrument is played with a Bow, and was probably sntroduced into Europe by the Arabians 
of Spain, and well known from the middle ages down to the laft century by the name of the 
Rebec; it had probably on its frft introduétion only two firings, 2s it (till has among the Moors, 
and foon after had the number increafed to three. Dr. Shaw, who had feen it among the Moors, 
calls it “ a Violin with two ftrings, which is played on with a Bow, and is called by the Moors 
the Rebebb(2).” 


The Englith and French authors and lexicographers have always derived the word Relec from 
the Moorifh term. According to Father Guadix, the word Radel in Spanith, fignifying the fame 
‘nftrument, comes from the Arabic Rabib. From the Spanifh Rabel, and the Latin Redella of 
fome writers(c), our Chaucer has called the fame inftrument the Ribible (@). 


The Rebec mutt be fuppofed to have been, in the middle ages, of a conftruction extremely 
fimple. The author of the article Rebec, in the French Encyclopedia, defcribes it ‘ a fpecies 
« of Violin made of one piece of wood, with three ftrings.” la forming our ideas of the mufical 
inftruments of this period, refpedt fhould be had to the low ftate of the mechanic arts. A writer 
of the middle of the fourteenth century (e), defcribing the mufical inftruments of his time, fays, 


that 
(4) Moroxopduy Os ApaGur vs eupncts Lib. IV. ¢. 9. of inftruments ufed at that time, mentions the Rebec as 
played with a bow: 
’ is > ~~ Lo . 
(4) Shaw’s Travels, p. 270. A kind of Rebec, played Quidam Baudofam oe eeerabant 
. . . . . e ¢ ¢ 
with a bow, is ufed by the natives of Indoftan. An inge- 3 
: : : jr ; 2 Plurimas chordas cumulantes. 
nious mufical friend, who refided feveral years in India, Quidam t eae ae ee 
Wis n triplices cornu tonaban 
affares me that this inftrument could not poflibly have been Parnes / 
: wa 4 2s ae Quedam foramina inclaudentes ; 
introduced by the Europeans ; nor 1s 1t an imitation of any Quid h f 
oe : uidam choros 23 
of their inftruments: the more fimple kinds have only one Dupli ; as ee 
A he: uplicem chord: 
and two ftrings, and are played on by the common muiicians Quid ae a sey at 
. e uidam taborellis ruftice 
in the ftreets ; others have three ftrings, and are played on Gotta y ; in? 
wee wt: ' roflam font fz ; 
by their beft muficians, who belong to the houfehold of the “4 wi Pi Ais oe 7 
’ : : 5 a uidam cabreta vafconiza 
great and opulent natives. When the ftriét adherence of os : ee ig ee ime is 
E , ; i evis pedibu 
the Afiatics to their ancient cuftoms, and their total aver- ‘ fi P ope et Faun 
: : ; 2 é 3 uidam ly z tibiz 
fion to innovations, is confidered, there can fcarcely remain a yraméestbiam properabant, 
a doubt but the Bow, Monochord, and Rebec, have all come ones tatu precedentes ; 
into Europe from the Eait. Quidam harpam alte pulfabant, 
Prolixas virgulas fic gerentes > 
: . he a Quidam Rebecam arcuabant 
(c) Gerfon, who was made Chancellor of the Univerfity ae 1 ; P 
of Paris in the year 1393, in clafling the different inftra- ebrem vocem confingentes, &- 
ments as they are played by the fingers, ple&ram, a wheel, (d) Could layen fon es ona {mall ribible 3 
b 
or bow, mentions the Rebec and Viol as played with a bow, Thereto he fong fometyme a loud quinible. 
€© apt rs Ane alg ee eS rs + go's A . 
aut tra@tu ant retra€tu ficut in Viella aut Rebella.”” Ina - Miller’s Tale. 


another place he calls the fame infirument Rebeca. Gerfon. 
Op. T. III. p.628. A barbarous Latin poet of the middle 


the m 
a 


{ - . « . 
(e) Bartholomzus, a Francifcan friar, who wrote in Latin. 


A - 

: An Englifh tranflati jifa i is quoted 

ges, quoted by Du Cange, voce Baudofa, among a mamber by S70 < Ao Woe cart eee in 1398 15 quot 
° Deis y Sir John Hawkins, Vol. 11. p. 203. 
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that © the Flute was made of an elder-tree hollowed; an inftrement called the Symphonia was 
** made of a hollow tree, clofed in leather on either fide, which is beaten of minitrels with 
‘© fticks.”’ 


Reprefentations of an inftrument with a Bow, correfponding to the Rebec, as above defcribed, 
have been found in {everal places, and prove that it was common in Europe as early as the eleventh 
century, and by the conjectures of ‘fome antiquarians confiderably before that time. 


On an antique bafon, dug up near Soiffons, is a reprefentation of a mufician playing on one of 
thefe inftruments. L’Abbé Le Boeuf, a great antiquary, was of opinion that the workmanfhip 
of this bafon was executed during the time of the firft race of French kings, that is, before the 


year 752(/f). 


According to Monfaucon, a figure in the portico of the cathedral church of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, reprefents King Chilperic with a Rebec in his hand (g)-. This would feem to carry its 
antiquity back to the fixth century. Notre Dame began to be rebuile by King Robert about the 
year 1000, and was finifhed under Philip Auguft, who died in the year 1223. And this figure, 
being engraved fome time between thefe two periods, cannot ftrictly be evidence of the exiftence 
of the Rebec earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century. A drawing of this inftrument and Bow 
is given in Fig, 12. of the annexed Plate of inftruments. 


On a portico of the church of St. Julien des Meneftriers, in Paris, is the reprefentation of a 
Minftrel playing on a Rebec of three ftrings. This church was built by two of the minftrels of 
Philip V. in the year 1331; and fig. 14. of the Copper-plate fubjoined is a copy of the Rebec 
and Bow. And in a manufcript of the Roman d’Alexandre, in the Bodleian library, of the year 
1338, among a number of inflruments in the hands of muficians, is reprefented the Rebec of 
three ftrings, of which Fig. 13. is a copy. 

The Rebec has been more fully defcribed, on account of its being unqueftionably the firft and 
more fimple form of our modern Violin; as will be more particularly fhown in the next Seétion. 
In its rude and unimproved ftate, in the middle ages, we cannot form a very advantageous opinion 

/ of its powers, when we confider what a contemptible inftrument even a modern Violin is, when 
inartificially made, and the materials bad.” The greateft excellence, however, of the Rebec, that 
of being played on with a Bow, was applied with great fuccefs to another inftrument, and by that 
means alone a new fpecies of inftruments appeared, which in procefs of time arrived at confiderable 
perfection ; and thefe were called Viols. 


That the Viol was originally no other inftrument than the Guitar or improved Cithara of the 
Ancients, played on with a Bow inftead of the fingers, will appear very clearly, from a comparifon 
of the forms of each of thefe inftruments as they ftood about the fixreenth century. The Guitar 
marked Fig. 8. has the moft refemblance, in the tortoife-fhape of its back, to the ancient Chelys 
or Teftudo;_and this form is ftill preferved in the Lute and Mandoline. That marked Fig. 9. is 
a reprefentation of the Spanifh Guitar, taken from Merfennus, as it ftood in the beginning of the 
laft century ; and with a little difference in the {croll where its pegs are faftened, which ftrikes off 
at an angle from the nut, is ftill the fhape of it at this day. The inftrument marked Fig. 10. is 
copied from the Mufurgia of Ottomarus Lufcinus, publifhed at Strafburg in the year 1536, 
This is placed among the clafs of inftruments played with a Bow, and has one drawn by its fide; 


1C 


(f) See a drawing of this bafon in Dr, Burney’s Hiftory (g) Antiquités de la Monarchie Frangoife, Tom. I. 
of Mufic, Vol. Il. p. 264. ean Ds 50> 
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it is therefore a fpecies of Viol, the form of which is evidently borrowed from the Spanifit Guitars 
its finger-board is like that of the latter, and the fcroll is in the fame oblique direétion; 
a circumftance which, with other particulars in its form, would render its being played on between 
the legs of the performer very inconvenient. This Viol appears, from the great number of its 
ftrings, and from its fize and fhape of the Spanifh Guitar, not to be of the compafs of a Bafs, 
and was probably held {ornewhat in the fame manner with the Guitar or Lute, however awkward 


that pofition might be for the aétion and reaétion of the Bow. It will be feen, that the Violoncello 


was at firft held nearly in the fame pofition. 


From the twelfth century to the time of Ottomarus, the Viol appears to have been chiefly ufed 
jn accompanying the voice, which it probably did in unifon, till after the invention and practice 
of counterpoint; and until that time inftruments of larger fizes would not be wanted. Viols of 
the fize we have fuppofed would be the moft convenient and portable for the Violars, who travelled 
with the Troubadours, and accompanied their fongs, through moft parts of Europe; and for the 
ladies, who alfo played on the Viol. Until the middle of the fixteenth century, when Mufic in 
parts was firft compofed for and played by Viols of different fizes, the Viol does not appear to 
have differed from the Spanifh Guitar in fhape, nor to have much exceeded it in fize. 


CR IG sep Ts FON VL 


Of the Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello. 


Vio LINO in Italian, and Violon in French, are evidently diminutives of Viola of the former, 
and Viole in the latter language, exprefling what we fhould call in Englith @ fmall Viol, But 
whatever may be inferred from the name, the Violin is an inftrument differing much in fhape and 
properties from the Viol. The Treble, Tenor, and Bafs Viols of the fixteenth and laft century, 
the two former called Viole & Brazzo, the laft Viola 2 Gamba, by the Italians, were of the form of 
the Viol, marked Fig. 11; a fhape very different from that of the Violin; which will appear, by 
infpecting the Figures, to be much nearer the form of the Rebecs, Fig. 12, 13, and 14. before 
defcribed. The Treble, Tenor, and Bafs Viols had fix {trings each, with frets; the Violin, on 
the contrary, had only one {tring more than the Rebec; and, like it, had no frets. The Rebec 
and Violin were in England fo much confidered as the fame inftrument, that the term Fiddle was 
formerly ufed as fynonymous with Rebec, as it is now with Violin (a). 


Much attention had been given in the courfe of the fixteenth century to the improvement of 
the Viols, which were the favourite inftruments of the bet Muficians and Amateurs of that time; 
while the Violin, or Rebec, as it was perhaps ftill called in many places, was held in contempt, 
and deemed only fit for the entertainment of the vulgar. By the great progrefs then making in 
the mechanic arts, every neatnefs and elegance was given to the Viols, and their ftruéture was 
directed by mathematica] principles(4). A Bafs Viol, made by Bolles, an Englifhman, was valued, 


in 


(a) ‘* They fay ’tis prefent death for thefe fiddlers to (4) The following direStions for choofing a fet of Viols 





ee 2 


““ tune their rebecs before the Grand Turk’s grace.” 
Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Peftle. 
And in Milton’s Liberty of unlicenfed Printing, ‘* The 
eS eee 4 eT igs, - we 

“villages alfo muft have their vifitors to inquire what 
“* leStures the bagpipe and the rebec reads even to the 
“* gammuth of every municipal fddler.’? See Warton’s 
Milton. 


is given by the author of Mufick’s Monument (page 246), 
publifhed in the year 1676: ‘* Let your bafs be large; 
** then your trebles muft be juft fo fhort again in the ftring, 
“© viz. from bridge to-nut, as are your baffes, becaufe they 
** fliand eight notes higher than the baffes, theréfore as fhort 
“* again; for the middle of every ftring is an eighth: The 
** tenors in the firing juft fo long as from the bridge to 

j caatrets 
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AND VIOLONCELLO. 1g 


in the middle of the lat century, at one hundred guineas(c). And the principles of thefe 
improvements of the Viol, applied to an inftrument like the Rebec or Violin, by an ingenious 


artift, would foon draw that inftrument out of the neglect it had been in. 


é 


This appears to have 


been in fome meafure the cafe in Italy before the middle of the fixteenth century (d@); and at the 
very beginning of the laft, it was carried to a degree of perfection by Andrew Amati, of Cremona; 
that has feldom been equalled, and never yet furpaffed, 


The Violin, although thus brought to the greateft perfection, in elegance of form, and finenefs 
of tone, was not able for fome years to furmount the prejudices that had long been formed againit 
it; and it was not till fome time after the year 1620 that its powers were known and acknowledged 
to be fuperior to thofe of the Viol, which ftill maintained its ground in Italy and other parts of 
Europe. Hitherto the Viols had been chiefly confined to the execution of chamber-niufic, in which 
their deficiency in ftrength and fpirit would not be felt; but early in the feventeeth century, the 
Opera had its rife in Italy, and Motets with inftrumental accompaniments were beginning to be 
introduced into the church. The Violin was not only better adapted to produce a proper effect at 
each of thefe places, from its greater flrength and brilliancy of tone; but was found, on trial, 
when put into the hands of artifts of fkill, to have a power of producing a more perfeé harmony 
than had ever been done by the Viols. This arofe from a caufe that had not probably been before 


fufpected, namely, that the fingers, by practice, 
accurate intonation, than could. ever have been 
the finger-board with the utmott mathematical pr: 


and the guidance of a good ear, effected a more 


accomplifhed by the dire&tion of frets, fixed on 
ecifion. Thefe can never be {o applied, that the 


intervals or ftop can be exactly in tune, but in one key; in every other, they will be remarkably 
faulty ; and if the error be divided and leffened by what is called temperament, the variation from 


exact tune will ftill be eafily diftinguifhable and offenfive to a correct ear, 


So complete was the 


‘triumph of the Violin, that after the middle of the century, mufic in parts was {carcely ever 


performed by Viols. 


For fome time after the introduétion of the Violin into concerts, the under parts were performed 
on the Tenor Viol and Bafs Viol; it was after difcoyering the infufficiency of thefe, efpecially of 


the latter, that inftruments of its own {pecies, 


the fame fhape, but increafing in fize in proporti 
ftrings they were to carry. The Violins were co 


the Tenor Violin and Violoncello, were made of 
on to the additional length and thicknefs of the 
nceived to be fo powerful in tone, as to require 


Bafles of a confiderably greater fize and length of {tring than thofe now in ufe (e). 


~ 


““F fret, becaufe they ftand a fourth higher than your 
“ bafles, therefore fo long.”” And the ratios of the farfaces 
and folidities of Treble, Tenor, and Bafs Violins were ftill 
more accurately afcertained fo early as the year 1636, or 
perhaps fome years before that time ; as will appear from 
the account given by Merfennus, of the conftruétion of thefe 
inftruments, in the fequel. 


(c) Mace’s Mufick’s Monument, p- 245. And the Lutes 
of Laux Maller were at this period valued equally high. 
“*T have known,” favs Mace, page 48, “* two Lutes of 
“« this maker, pitiful, old, battered, cracked things, valued 
“* at £.100 a-piece,”? 


(¢) That the Violin was paid fome attention to {oon in 
the fixteenth century, appears from the Mofica Inftrumentalis 
of Martinus Agricola, quoted by Sir J. Hawkins, firft pub- 
lithed in 1529. It treats of the Violin and Lute; but fo 
little ground did the pratice of it gain in the whole courfe 
of that century, that in the year 1601 no mention js made 


3 





As 


of the Violin, or of any performer on it, in a lift of the 
compofers and performers on different inftruments living at 
Naples in that year, publithed in the Prattica Muficale of 
Scipione Cerretto, quoted by Sir J. Hawkins. 


(¢) The author of Mufick’s Monument (page 233) laments 
the fmall number’ of baffes in the concerts of his time 
(1676). He fays, “* it was not unufual to have but one fmall, 
“* weak-founding Bafs Viol, and two or three feolding Violins ; 
“* whereas one Violin would bear up fufficiently againit two 
** or three common-founding Baffes, efpecially fuch as you 
*¢ fhall generally meet with in concerts.” And again, 
** fappofe a Harpficon, Organ, or Theorbo Lute, be joined 
“* to thefe Baffes, the difproportion is ftill the fame, the 
** fcolding Violin will out- top them all.” This fhows their 
idea of the great power of the Violin, and how flowly the 
Violoncellos were introduced into England. It will, how- 
ever, be afterwards fhown, that more than forty years before 
this time, Violoncellos, which from their Great fize may be 
fappofed as powerful as this author could wilh for bis folding 

, Vielint, 
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As far back as the year 140! wé have fome intimation made of a ftringed inftrument 
appropriated to the playing 4 lower part. In that year a charter(f) was oranted by King 
Charles the Sixth of France to the Company of Minftrels of Paris, under the denomination of 
the King of the Minftrels and other performers on high and low inftruments(g). This was the zra 
of the firft beginnings of counterpoint ; and it is very probable, as Dr. Burney imagines, that 
thefe high and low snftruments were Treble: and Bafs Rebecs of three ftrings, which about this 
time began to be in ule, either to play in ogtaves to each other, or perbaps ina rude fort of 
counterpoint. This art had made a rapid progrefs about the beginning of the Gxteenth century, 
as appears from the madrigals of that period; and about the middle of that century, inftrumental 
rnufic in parts began to affume a regular form. Fantafias, in three or more parts, were performed 
on inftrurments of different fizes, the Treble, Tenor, and Bafs Viols. The Viol continued, as 
has been already mentioned, to play the baffes of inftrumental compofitions, ull the introduction 
of the Violins, fome time before the middle of the laft century. In England, however, it appears 
to have been near the end of the century before the Violoncello was commonly ufed to accompany 
the Violins, its office being till that time performed by the Bafs Viol. 


The Bafs Viols were greatly overpowered by the {trength of tone of the Violins. To remedy 
this inconvenience, the obvious method occurred of conftruéting a Bafs of the fame fhape, and 
on the fame principles, with the Violin itfelf. ‘The increafe of fize was pointed out by the length 
and thicknefs of {tring required; and the excellent ftru€ture of the Bafs Viol would otherwife 
ferve as a model, making the neceflary alterations in the finger-board for four inftead of fix 
{trings, and omitting the frets, ‘The defire of obtaining an ‘nftrument fufficiently powerful in 
tone, led the inventors to fix on a fize for the Violoncello that made it extremely awkward, and 
impoflible to be held between the legs of the performer, and it was therefore hung obliquely acrofs 
his brea(t; a manner of holding the inflrument that was long afterwards practifed in the churches 
of Italy. 


Merfennus, one of the greateft mathematicians of the laft century, and a writer on Mufic, has 
given a correét engraving, and the moft particular account, which is probably the earlieft extant, 
of the Violoncello. His Harmonie Univerfelle was publifhed at Paris in the year 1636. There 
are ho written accounts, that I have met with, which carry the ufe of that inftrument farther 
back; and it is known that concerts of Violins had not been heard many years before that 
period. The ufual length of the Violoncello, according to Merfennus, was from four feet and 
nx half to five feet; and, as he muft mean French meafure, this will be from four feet ten inches, 
to five feet four inches, of our meafure; a fize that would eafily admit of its being tuned a whole 
tone lower than the prefent tuning of the inftrument. Accordingly Merfennus informs us, that 
the firft ftring was tuned G, unifon with the fourth ftring of the Violin ; and the three laft, C, F, 
and B flat, in a defcending feries of fifths. He adds, that the Violoncello was held crofs the 
breaft, in the manner above mentioned (4). 


I have feen an inftrument of the Violin fhape, which I at firft fight took aller- 
Double Bafs; but it appears to have been cet for 2 yaoloneelloe it oat for 6 ee 
than thofe defcribed by Merfennus, being five feet ten inches in length; from the fnger-board 
and nut it feemed calculated for four ftrings, and it had five frets. It was made in Dantzick in 
the year 1623, which appeared by a fignature in a piece of inlaid mother-of-pearl on the finger- 
board, 


BR ah Bat Fe a 2 : : 
Fielies, were in ufe on the continent; and with refpe&t to (f) Quoted by Dr. Burney, Vol. II. p. 274- 
the prejudice ftill conceived againft the Violins, which this 
epithet implies, it wi iferently 2 m2 i 
ae : a ay ill be Ese how differently 2 man of () Nota verd fidicines regios barbiton graviorem (Baf- 
: BC : nae y @ much better judge, fpeaks of the fim) uncino vel globulo ad collum appenfo ita fuftinere, ut 
a effeéts produced by the Violins fo early as the year nervi a pectore avertantur. 
Ge 

36. 


(gz) Joueurs des Inftrumens tant hauts que bas. 


Mersen. de Inftrumentis Harmonicis, p- 39: 
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board, on which was engraved “ Fecit Jacobus Brandt, Gedanefis, anno 1623.” Violins are not 
fuppofed to have been played in concert before the year 1620; and this inftrument was probably 
one of the firft Baffes that was made to accompany them, as it partook in fome meafure of the 
nature of both the Viol and the Violoncello; of the former by its frets, and of the latter by its 
fhape and number of ftrings. : 


Merfennus informs us, that, together with the Violoncello, there were Tenor Violins of three 
different fizes, adapted to accompany the Violins in the under parts. A concert of Violins 
therefore originally confifted of Treble Violins, Contre-alto Violins, Counter-Tenor Violins, Tenor 
Violins, and Bafs Violins or Violoncellos, which were no doubt in imitation of the different {pecies 
of human voices. The part of the Contre-alto Violin correfponds to what is at prefent affigned to 
the fecond Violin; the part of the Counter-Tenor is the fame with the prefent Tenor; and that of 
the lower Tenor of Merfennus is partly given to the Tenor, and partly to the Violoncello. The 
fizes of thefe feveral Violins were determined by rule, and their proportions mathematically 
afcertained. The words of Merfennus are, ‘ that the middle parts or tenors were of different 
*¢ fizes, although they were all tuned in unifon; and confequently, when the furface of the 
‘* counter-tenor was to that of the treble as 9 to 4, and that their whole bodies were in the 
“ proportion of 27 to 8, the furface of the tenor ought to be to that of the treble as 4 to 1, in 
** order that their folidities might be as 8 to 1; and, ‘Jaftly, the furface of the bafs ought to be to 
“* that of the treble as 16 to'1, and the body of the former to that of the latter as 64 to 1(7).” 


The inftrument now called the Violoncello, was for fome time after its invention called the 
Bafs Violin, to diftinguifh it from the Bafs Viol; and in the fame manner, in French, it was called 
Baffe de Violon, in contradiftinétion to Bafe de Viole; in Italian it was called the Violone, the 
augmentative of Viola. This appears from feveral mufical publications about the end of the laft 
century; and particularly in the Bologna edition, of 1690, of the third opera of Corelli’s Sonatas, 
the part expreisly compofed for the Violoncello, and not intended for the Organ, is intitled Violone. 
On the invention of the Concerto Groffo, at the end of the laft century or very beginning of the 
prefent, a further increafe of fize became neceffary, for the performance of a part an o€tave lower, 
‘To this larger inftrument, therefore, was very properly transferred the appellation Violone ; and what 
had formerly been called Violone, is now known by the diminutive of that word, the Violoncello, 


(‘) Harmonie Univerfelle, 


See ere We Oor ly Vil. 


Of the State of Inftrumental Mufic in the different Periods mentioned 
in the foregoing Differtation. 


Ta E great efteem in which Mufic was held by the ancient Grecks, muft have been obferved 
by every one that has turned over the claffic page. The fuppofed inventors of it have been deified, 
or the invention attributed to their gods. It was not only confidered as a neceffary accomplifhment, 
but held in fuch extreme veneration, as an ancient author expreffes it(a), that Prophets, Philofophers, 


Poets, and Muficians, were looked upon as one, and were called by the fame name. © To fuch a 
degree 
o 





(2) Nam quis ignorat Maficen tantum illis jam antiquis _ habuiffe, ut iidem Mufici et Vates et Sapientes judicarentur? 
temporibus non findii modo, verum etiam venerationis Quinv. Inftitut. Orat. Lib. I. c. 10. 
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ration of this art, that, to make ufe of the expreffion of Cicero, 
nd f{cience was comprehended in a fiddle-ftring(4). Homer 
ft delight at their banquets from the Lyre and voice of 


degree did they carry their admi 
they feemed to think all knowledge a 


reprefents the Gods as receiving the greate 
Apollo, and the Mufes(c). There is always mufic and a Bard introduced into the numerous 


feafts defcribed by Homer ; and fo much did he think mufic an accomplifhment of princes and 
heroes, that he has reprefented both Paris and Achilles as performers on the Lyre. Nor was this 
pation for mufic confined to the heroic ages; it continued for many centuries afterwards. 
Epaminondas, who was in the opinion of Cicero the greateft character and ornament of Greece, 
is faid to have fung inimitably well to his Lyre; and Themiftocles, the great Athenian general, 
not long before the time of Epaminondas, on refufing the Lyre at an entertainment, was looked 
upon as deficient in education. Cicero concludes, that muficians flourifhed in Greece, that every 
one was inftruéted in the fcience, nor was any one that remained ignorant of it confidered as 
fufficiently accomplifhed(d). The Bards too, or muficians by profeffion, in early times, were 
held in the greateft efteem, and treated with the greateft deference and refpeét. They fung to the 
Lyre the praifes of the gods and heroes at the tables of the princes and the great(e). Homer 
makes frequently mention of them, and of their occupation, in the perfons of Phemius at the 
court of Ithaca, and of Demodocus at that of Alcinous. The former is tiled divine Bard, and 
is confulted by Penelope in tears, as one “* to whom the actions of gods and men were known (f).” 
Demodocus is treated with the greateft refpect, and, placed in the midft of the Chiefs of the 
Pheacians and their King Alcinous at a banquet, is helped by Ulyffes with the choiceft meats, 
and ferved by a herald. The Bards are declared by Ulyffes to be intitled to honour and refpect 
from all men, as beloved by the Mufes, and having by them been inftructed in their art(g). 


Mufical contefts were a part of the exercifes at the Public Games in Greece; and the Pythic 
Games confifted chiefly, if not intirely, of poetical and mufical contefts. Thefe were faid to have 
been inftituted by Amphiétyon, the fon of Deucalion, in honour of Apollo, on his having killed 
the ferpent Python. ‘They were difcontinued for fome time, and renewed by Eurylochus about 
586 years before Chrift. Paufanias gives an account of the firft poets who gained the prizes at 
thefe Games, among whom are Chryfothemis, Philammon, his fon Thamyris, and Eleutherus. 

Fie 





(3) Summam eruditionem Grevci fitam cenfebant in ner- 
vorum vocumque cantibus. Tufcul. Difput. And nearly 
to the fame purpofe, Athenzus, Lib. XIV. vo ds cacy sosney 
} wadaice rey EAAnywy codia mm pecixn marisce tye d:dopetrn® Hob 
Ole TeTO Tw pty Stay Acrorrwrce, Tar ot myasSewy OpQim pucixetaroy 
Mx TOPNTATOD txpivoy* NAb WayTas TYS HERPES ™ 7Eexm FAUTH 
eodisas emmadrvy, And the expreflion of Xenophon, if I 
rightly remember, in alluding to the mufical conteft of 
Apollo with Marfyas, is wep: cepsas, literally, concerning 
avifdom 3 but, whatever fenfe the more ancient Greeks 
might annex to the word, Xenophon clearly meant to con- 
vey no other idea by it, than what is expreifed by the 
Englifh word él. 


e 
(c) Qs vore psy srpowracs mucerp tx nEALOY narasurra 
y me > od 8 LY 
Aasrurs® 80k 71 Suztos dhivere CUITOS SioyS 
, 
Ovjssy Dopurpryos WEpKaAALOS ay tx ArcdAue 
3 
Movcaay Sai asidor, ausiCoevas om xodn. 


liad. I. v. 6or. 


(¢) Epaminondas, princeps, meo judicio, Greciz, fidibus 
preclare ceciniffe dicitur: Themiftoclesque aliquot ante 
annos, cum in epulis recufaret lyram, habitus eft indoétior. 
Ergo in Grecia mufici foruerunt, difcebantque id omnes, 
nec qui nefciebat, fatis excultus doétrina putabatur. Tufcul. 
Difput. I have fomewhere read that Socrates began in his 
old-age to learn to play on the Lyre, and being one day 


found praétifing on the Cithara, was afked how he could 
think of beginning the ftudy of Mufic fo late in life. 
Socrates anfwered, that it was much better to learn late than 


never: xpiloy orccdn eves n apadn. 


(ce) Et teftimonio funt clariffimi poet apud quos inter 
regalia convivia laudes heroiim ac deorym ad Citharam 
canebantur, Quint. Lib. I, ¢. 10. 


Ww 
(f) Annouce o emita opornved Setoy ccordor 
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PERIODS MENTIONED IN THE FOREGOING DISSERTATION, 2 


Gos 


He relates that Hefiod could not be admitted among the candidates, becauje he was not able to 
accompany bimfelf on the Lyre; and that Homer went to Delphos to confult the Oracle, but Sung or 
played very little, on account of bis blindnefs and infirmities (b), 


By means of the prizes given to the vidors, 


and the honour and applaufe they received, in 


prefence of all Greece, at thefe celebrated games, it is‘reafonable to fuppofe, that as there never 


were at any time ftronger motives for emulation 
So > 


fo there never were greater exertions made, for 


the attainment of excellence in mufic, than from the revival of thefe games, near 600 years before 
the Chriftian zra, till near the time of their difcontinuance on the public eftablifhment of the 
Chriftian religion; a period of 7oo years, and fufficiently long, we fhould think, to bring any art, 


with fuch exertions, to its greateft perfeétion, 


did we not refleét, that a progrefs in an art will 


often depend on the ftate of others, on that of the fciences, on fortunate and accidental difcoveries, 
and an intercourfe with other nations engaged in fimilar purfuits. In Mufic, in particular, the 
progrefs may be retarded, or accelerated, by the knowledge and practice of more or lef perfec 
inftruments, and by the ftate of mufic as a fcience. 


Some time after the revival of thee games, we are informed, by Paufanias, of a very remarkable 
event in the hiftory of Mufic; that of prizes being given to inftrumental performances alone. 
Hitherto the Poet and Mufician had been joinéd in the fame perfon; and this is the earliett 
intimation we have of their feparation, fo common and fo much lamented in our days. 
Echembrotus the Arcadian is recorded to have gained the prize at thefe games by accompanying 
on the Flute, and Sacados of Argos by playing on that inftrument alone. The former made an 
offering of a bronze tripod to Hercules, with an infcription(i), on the occafion. At the eighth 
Pythiad, 559 years before Chrift, a crown to be given to the beft players upon ftringed inftruments 
was won by Agelaus of Tegea(k). Pylades gained the prizes there, on the Cithara, about the 
g4th Pythiad, 211 years before Chrift; and Nero brought the laurel to Rome for. his victory in 
finging to the Cithara at the Pythic games, 66 years after the Chriftian zra (2). 


Of what nature thefe accompaniments were, 


we have little information; it is moft probable 


that they remained for a long time nothing but the fame notes, or unifon with the fong. Plutarch 
mentions, that, before the time of Crexus, the accompaniment was note for Note, mporxopd; but 
that Crexus introduced a confiderable improvement, that of an accompaniment under the fone 
(xpouris Uro Thy wéyv). Dr. Burney imagines this to have been a kind of Bourdon or drone bafs 
under the voice part; a fenfe in which the fame phrafe feems to be applied in the 40th Problem of 
Ariftotle, where he fpeaks of the accompaniment and voice ending together (m). 


The hiftory of mufic and lyric poetry among the Romans is uncommonly barren, Horace is 
the only lyric poet whofe works are come down to us, Moft of his Odes are fongs which he is 


fuppofed to have fung to the feven-fringed Lyre, 


focieties where men of pleafure ufed to affemble ( 


(2) Apyaioralor & ayncpe yoda prmsoreres, xo iD 9 
mperoy abrx sOecxy, ares Yusar ts cov Ozoy, vos NCE XA sviuncer 
aday XpecoSepts &x Kpuzns, & oy B} warn Aryeras Kazuarep naSncecs 
Aameddure. Xpdcebsusdos sepa Dirauusie re adh mporevecs 
PIRNT AE Nab Ee sxtivy Oauvpiy To Direuusres. O;ex os TipOADY Ia 
Ta mi tervleis nas veo Opernpecilos TS GAY xas Movcaicy 7m 5S 
Warle uinces 78 Ordews, wx eernoas Qacir avles rms ayer pov- 
cikas eraticSas. Oacwy de Eawonsa arricSas Tbiexy WINGY Ey 
xar 530 Qurovere, ews adeiy avloy ex avle oa wone” Aeytlas de xz 
“Howdy ameraz Smee TB aysricuals, are 2 xiBapslery Sux ™ won 
ODdzyuerer, “Openpes oe eDinzro wey ss AsaDus EPITOMERCS GTrOTe 
xas edtizos eusnrr ds avre nar xilangar WaxSemn anger, $0 





at table with his friends, to his miftreffes, or in 


2). 


In 


Habu io tur opleruuy rag ouphepus ysincioSas, Lib. X. 
C7. 

(#) The infcription, extant in the time of Paufanias, was 
Exsubpores Apras Sanne “Hpazau WUNTLS 5 Tuyary, ApQinrvary 
sy ASots “Enancs Saeidwy (Ate nas Aryws. PAUSAN. 

(4) Ib. 

(7) Suet. in Neronem. 

(m) Hitt. of Mufic, Vol. I. p. 340. 


(z) M. da Querlon, Mémoire fur la Chanfon-—Hift, Effay 
on National Song. 
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worthy of remark. The Nort 
and provinces, had their Bards, 
poets and muficians of Greece. 
valiant countrymen and heroic anceftors ; 
treated, were not inferior to t 
Greece. The harp was no lefs in fa 


fat next to the 
was in rank the eighth officer of the King’s 


Howel(s), that both of them enjoyed 
the Anglo-Saxons, mufic was held in tl 
accomplifhment for Kings; and to fi 
education of a gentleman. 
and each of the company to fing to i 
Venerable Bede, 


fafhionable an accomplifhment ; 





ees SS on 


obferve a remarkable correfpondence 


Themiftocles ; and a fingular 
greatly in degrees of refinement. 


of a harper, 


tenth century, 
metrical tales appear to have been 


to be fung to the harp, as well as read(r). 


(c) Leges Wallice, Lond. 173 + 


(p) Bede Hitt. Ecclef. Lib. IV. c.24. The words of 
Bede are: Nihil unquam, frivoli et fupervacui poematis 
facere potuit ; fed ea tantummodo, que ad religionem per- 
tinent, religiofam ejus linguam decebant. Siquidem in 
habitu fieculari, ufque ad tempora provectioris ztatis con- 
ftitutus, nil carminum aliquando didicerat. Unde non- 
nunguam in convivio, cum effet letitie caufa ut omnes 
per ordinem cantare deberent, ille ubi appropinquare fibi 
citharam cernebat, furgebat a media ccena, et egreffus ad 
fuam domum repedabat. In King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
verfion of this paflage, he exprefies the Latin word cantare 
by “* be heanpan yingan” fing to the harp; as if he had 
not any idea of his countrymen finging withont the accom- 
paniment of the harp: and when Bede only fays <¢ Surgebat 
& media ccna,” he tranflates ic ‘* Sonne apar he Fon 
yceome fpam Sam yymle,” he arofe for ihame from the 





wa OFF THE STATE OF INSTRUMENTAL 

In the firft centuries of the Chriftian era there 
hern nations, who had taken poffeffion of the Roman territories 
whofe rank and occupation greatly refembled thofe of the firft 
They fung to the 
and the refpeét and attention with which they were 
hofe which Homer reprefents the ancient Bards to have enjoyed in 
your with the Cambro-Britons. 


Judge of the Palace, at the Court of the Welfh Princes. 
s houfehold; and it appears by the laws of King 
many diftinguifhed privileges. 
he fame high eftimation, even reckoned a neceflary 


who relates that the facred poet Czadmon, 
had devoted himfelf fo much to facred and ferious ftudies, 
and being fometimes at entertainments where the harp ufed to go 
round, he got up from table and left the company, 
was deficient in what was looked upon as a branch of genteel education ( Pp). 
in the ftory of Cadmon, with what Cicero relates of 
agreement, in this refpect, in the manners of two nations differing 


Mufic continued in equal efteem after the heptarchy. 
Alfred, and his availing himfelf of them to gain admiffion into the Danifh camp in the difguife 
are recorded in the Englifh hiftory, and too well known to require repetition here, 
Among the qualifications of diftinguithed characters of this period, 


harping is generally enumerated (¢) 5 
fung to the harp, in the halls of our magnificent anceftors. 


About the time of the firft Crufade, in the eleventh century, 
numerous, and diftinguifhed by the name of Troubadours, fynonymous with frouveurs oF 
inventors. ‘They reforted to the feafts and tournaments given by the fovereign Princes and 
great Barons; were treated with the greateft refpect, 


Se ee ee 


MUSIC IN THE DIFFERENT 


occurs very little in the practice of mu&c 


harp the praifes and atchievements of their 


The Chief Bard of Wales 
The Bard of the Palace 


Among our own anceftors, 


ng to the harp was confidered an indifpenfable part of the 
It was cuftomary at feftivals, that the harp fhould be handed round, 
tin his turn. This is proved by the expre{s teftimony of the 


who lived in the times of the heptarchy, 
that he neglected mufic, though fo 


being afhamed that it fhould be remarked he 
The reader will 
The mufical abilities of the great 


and until the end of the 
and for feveral centuries afterwards, Englifh 


Chaucer’s poem of Troilus and Creffide, although almoft as long as Virgil’s ZEneid, was intended 


the poets of Provence were 


and gratified by the richeft rewards (5). 
They 


company. Camb. ed. 1722. p.597- See Effay on Min- 
ftrels, prefixed to Dr. Percy’s Reliques of Ancicnt Poetry. 

(7) William of Malmefbury gives the following character 
of Adhelm, nephew of Ina, King of the Weft Saxons: 
«He was an excellent harper, a moft eloquent Saxon and 
« Latin poet, a moft expert chanter or finger, 2 Dottor 
«< egregious, and admirably verfed in the Scriptures and 
“liberal fciences.”? And of St. Dunftan, Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, about the year 988, it is faid, ‘¢ that among 
«© his facred, bei ftudies, he cultivated the arts of writing, 
«« harping, and painting.” Life of St. Dunftan, MS. quoted 
in Warton’s Eng. Poetry, Vol. 1. Differt. z. 

(r) ‘* And redde wherefo thou be, or ellis fonge.” See 
Warton’s Hit. of Eng. Poetry, Vol. I. p. 388. 

(s) See Noftrodamus, Crefcembini, M. VEvéque de la 
Ravailliere, Hiftoire Littéraire des Troubadours, M. de 


St. Palaye, and other accounts of the Troubadours. 
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They were accompanied by Chanteres, Violars, Jongleurs, and Mufers. The Chanteres fung the 
poetry and fongs of fuch of the Troubadours as had not a voice or knowledge in mufic fuficient ; 
the Violars were performers on the Vielle and Viol; the Jongleurs(#) were probably players on 
fuch inftruments as the Guitar and Lute; and the Mufars played on other initruments, not 
improbably wind inftruments. The profeffion of the Troubadours was held in fuch efteem, that 
many of the greateft characters of thofe times enrolled themfelves into their order; and among 
thern are enumerated two Emperors, four Kings, one Duke, fix Earls, and many other noble 
characters. Our King Richard the Firft was a Troubadour of the higheft eminence, and retained 
a number of thefe poets in his Court. Ladies of the firft rank alfo became profefiors of the Art, 
and held Courts where queftions, which the Pro vengal galantry had brought into vogue, were 
determined by judgements, called Arréts d’Amour, pronounced by the fair judges (x). 


The profeffion of the Troubadours began to decline on the removal of the Court of Provence 
by the death of Raimond Berenger, the laft Count of that family, in 1245. They had degraded 
themfelves by their licentious behaviour, and had incurred the difpleafure of Philip Augufte, of 
France, who banifhed them his Court and kingdom. The other Courts of Europe were in like 
manner foon difgufted with them, and the Provencals ceafed writing after the fourteenth century. 


The Minftrels of France were confiderably prior to the Troubadours, and their exiftence as a 
body continued longer. Meneftrel was a title given to the Chief Mufician of King Pepin, father 
of Charlemagne, in the eighth century; and the Jongleurs and Violars, who afterwards accompanied 
the Troubadours, were, long before the time of their aflociation with thefe poets, common in moft 
parts of Europe. Strolling muficians of this kind abounded in France at the time of Charlemagne, 
who in one of his Capitularies(*) forbids their admiffion into canvents, and mentions them as 
perfons ftigmatifed with infamy. The French minftrels were poffeffed of various talents; they 
fung their own compofitions, or the compofitions of others, to the accompaniment of the harp, 
viol, and other inftruments; they danced to the tabor; played tricks of legerdemain and 
buffoonry(y); and in thofe times were every where well received and well rewarded, They 
abounded in the Courts of France, and more efpecially in Normandy, whence they attended the 
Conqueror and his Barons into England; and they feem to haye been equally numerous in this 
country during the reigns of our Norman Princes. They met with a favourable reception and 
liberal rewards at Court, and among the Barons; and many of our old hiftorians complain of the 
crowds of French minftrels that were induced to vifit England at every coronation and public 
feftival. 





In the year 1330 the minftrels of Paris were formed by charter into a corporate body, having 

a chief appointed over them, ftyled the King of the Minftrels, and liyed in a ftreet which from 

them and their tutelar Saint is called the Rue St. Julien des Meneftriers. The church of St. Julien 
des Meneftriers was built in the year 1331, by Jaques Grure and Hugues le Lorrain, two of the 
minftrels of Philip the Fifth; and the prefentation to the living of this church belonged to the 
Company 


(*) M. de la Ravailliere derives jongleur from ongle, a 
nail ; ong/ewr, a perfon that played on fuch inftruments as 
the guitar, harp, and lute, which were played on with the 
points of the fingers. But I have fomewhere feen it, I 
think, better derived from jangler, to jingle, from the 
effect of a number of thefe inftruments founding together. 


(«) The Countefs of Champagne had pronounced feveral 
of thefe fentences, and, amongf them, one in a parliament 
of fixty ladies, An appeal was brought againft the decifion 


before the Queen of France, who refufed to determine the 
queftion, exclaiming, “ God forbid that I fhould meddle 
with a decree of the Countefs of Champagne.” M. du 
Querlon, Hift. Effay on National Song. 


(~) Capitul. of Aix, anno 789. Burney, VII. p. 233 
& 268. 
(y) Thus from the French, jongleur, comes the Englith 


word juggler; and its meaning with us is reftriGted to a 
performer of legerdemain. 
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F x <ffaNa 2 5 : : 

Company of Minftrels as founders and lay-patrons(Z): in the year 1401 another charter was 
% ’ = beet ; : ‘ 

granted to them by Charles the Sixth, under the denomination of The King of the Minftrels, and 


- 12 S 2 : 
other Performers on high and low Inftruments; which has been mentioned in the preceding 


Section. 


ward the Fourth granted a charter to Walter Halliday and others the 


In the year 1469, Ed 
corporation, to be governed by a Marfhal, to be eleéted 


King’s minftrels, forming them into a 
during life, and two Wardens to be chofen yearly(a). But it does not appear, notwithftanding 


the feeming diftin€tion conferred on the Englifh minftrels by this charter, that they ever were 
a body of men qualified, like the French minftrels, for the entertainment of Princes and the 
Nobility. The latter were received into their palaces and caftles, where they fung French 
metrical romances at their tables; that language being ufed at Court, and at the caftles of the 
Norman Barons, for feveral centuries after the Conqueft. The term Minftrel, adopted from 
the French into the Englifh language, expreffed nothing more in the latter, than a mufician in 
general: the King’s minftrels, therefore, were his band of mufic. Muficians, even of the lowctt 
clafs, were ftyled Minftrels(); and at length, by a law of Queen Elizabeth, they were ftigmatifed 
with infamy, and pronounced “ rogues, vagabonds, and flurdy beggars(c).” With the decline 
of Chivalry the wild fubjeé&ts of the metrical romances no longer continued to pleale, and 
minftrels and their art foon funk into total neglect. 


In the mean time, the knowledge and practice of mufic were cultivated, and were confidered as 

a branch of genteel education ; and it was common for ladies and gentlemen of the fourteenth and 
fucceeding centuries to fing, accompanied by one another on the Viol and the Lute. Of this we 
have exprefs information from Boccace, in his defcription of the amufements of a party in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, during the great plague in 1348. The Decameroon of that author 
has always been looked upon as a natural and juft defcription of the manners of the Italians at that 
period. Of this party fome are faid to have fung well, and to have been excellent performers on 
feveral inftruments. ‘ Dion, one of the gentlemen, played on the Lute ; Fiametta, one of the ladies 
(faid to be the miftrefs of Boccace), played on the Viol; and Emilia, another of the ladies, fung 
an air, accompanied on the Lute by Dion (¢). The Viol and the Lute feem to have been chiefly 
employed in accompanying the voice, probably in unifon, till after the invention of counterpoint, 
in the following century. In the latter end of the fifteenth, and the whole of the following century, 
madigrals in parts were fung in private concerts; and it fldom happened that a lady or gentleman 
could not fing a part of a madrigal at fight. Mufic in parts, compofed for inftruments alone, 
was of later invention. We have no other means of afcertaining the time of its introduction, 
than by the mufical publications of thofe times. In the earlieft that is mentioned with certainty, is 
a Treatife 


(x) Burney, V.II. p. 274. “« Clymme of the Clough, and fuch other old romances or 
«« hiftorical rimes, made purpofely for recreation of the 


(a) Burney, Vol. II. S 
comms6n people at Chriftmas dinners, and brideales, and 





(8) In the Arte of Englith Poefie, 1589, is given the 
following account of the Englifh minftrels. ‘* The over- 
«© bufie and too {peedy returne of one manner of tune, doth 
€€ too much annoy, and as it were glut the eare, unlefs it be 
« in {mall and popular mufickes fong by thefe Cantantaxgui, 
“© vpon benches and barrels heads, where they have none 
*© other audience than boys or countrey fellowes that paffe 
«« by them in the ftreet, or elfe by blind harpers, or fach 
‘like tauerne minftrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat, 
«* and their matters being for the moi part ftories of old 
“time, as the Tale of Sir Topas, the Reportes of Beuis 
‘of Southampton, Guy of Wanvicke, Adam Bell and 


ecg - 
In ta¥erns and alehoufes, and fuch other places of bafe 
*© refort.?? 


(c) 39 Eliz. c. 4. f.2. 

(¢) E levate le tavole concid foffe cofa che tutte le donne 
carole fapeffero e fimilemente i giovani, e parte di loro 
Orenam Ente e fonare e cantare, commanda la reina, che 
gii ftromenti veniffero, e per commandamento di lei Dionco 
prefo un jiuto e la Fiammetta una vivola, comminciarono 
foavemerito una danza a fonare, e quella finita, canzoni 
Wegene e liete comminciarono a cantare. Decam. Giorn. I. 

Emilia cantaffe una canzone dal liuto di Dionco ajutato. 


Ib. 


PERIODS MENTIONED IN THE FOREGOING 


a Treatife on the Art of compofing Fantafias for 


DISSERTATION, a7 


nft in three and four parts, by Thomas 


nitruments, 


4 Sanéta Maria, publithed at Valladolid in 1570(e); which makes the era of thofe compofitions, 
and of concerts of Viols, to be about the middle of the fixteenth century. 


The Fantafias continued to be played in three and four, and fometimes in more parts, by Treble, 
Tenor, and Bafs Viols, till near the middle of the laft century. As thefe were the firft {pecies of 
inftrumental mufic in parts of which we have any certain accounts, and were fucceeded by the 
Sonata and Concerto Groffo, both of which are ftill in ufe, a {pecimen of the former will, together 
with the Sonata and Concerto, exhibit the origin and different fteps of the progref$ of inftrumental 


mufic in parts, 


to which there has been no addition but that of the modern overture and chamber- 


mufic, which cannot be carried farther than forty years back. To enable the reader to form an 
idea of the ftyle and fpecies of compofition of the Fantafia, fo much mentioned by the mufical 


writers of this period, a Fantafia in five parts, 
made, is fubjoined to this Differtation. 


of which more Particular mention will be afterwards 


Befides the Fantafias for the Treble, Tenor, and Bafs Viols, the Violifts were in ule to play on 
the Divifion Viol, a kind of Viol da Gamba, defcant or divifions on a given ground bafs, which 
they appear to haye done extempore, while the ground bafs was played by the Organ or another 


Viol (f). 


From this manner of playing divifions on a bafs, 


many well-known and favourite airs, 


which were played with variations, acquired the name of Grounds, fuch as Farinell’s ground, 


Purcell’s ground, and others. 


of divifions on grounds. 


» 


The laft of Corelli’s Solos confifts of divifions on one of thefe 
grounds; and the Aria con Variazione, in the modern mufic, 


is derived from the former practice 


Another fpecies of Concerts, in three parts, performed by Violifts in the lat century, is mentioned 
by Merfennus : it will feem ludicrous to the modern practitioners of mufic, and, if the account 
had been given by an author lef grave and accurate than Merfennus, might appear fufpicious. 


In his defcription of the Viol (z); 


he fays, that «€ they are made of all fizes, fome fo large, that 


*« they are made to contain young pages, who fing the treble part of fome fay ourite air, while the 


* Violift fings the tenor, and plays the bafs on the Viol; 
“ Granier performed Concerts in three parts before Queen Margaret (4).” 
the back of which he fays « may be made to open 
and the inftrument to contain a child; whofe voice, in 
“concert with the ftrings, will have an excellent effe@ Ge? 


fame circumftance in his account of the Lute, 
«¢ and fhut like the door of a chamber, 


(¢) Quoted by Sir J. Hawkins. 


(f) There is a very well written Treatife on the Art of 
playing thefe Divifions, by Simpfon, called the Divifion 
Viol, printed fo late as 1677. 


(g) On les fait (les Violes) de toutes fortes de grandeur, 
dans lefquelles l’on peut enfermer de jeunes pages pour 
chanter le deflus de plufieurs airs raviffans, tandis que celui 
qui touche la baffe, chante la taille, afin de faire un Con- 
cert A trois parties, comme faifoit Granier devant la Reine 
Marguarite.—Harmonie Univerfelle, Paris, 1636. 


(4) This muft have been Margaret of Valois, Dowager 
of Henry the Fourth, of France. She kept her Court, from 
the year 1605 till her death in 7613, in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain, at Paris. Mezeray thas fams up her very 
fingular chara@ter: “© Elle entreméloit la volupté &* la 
“ dévotion, Pamour des lettres, & celui de la vanité; la 


and that it was in this manner that 
Merfennus repeats the 


In the Latin treatife of Merfennus, 
which 


“charité Chrétienne, & Pinjuftice. Car comme elle fe 
“© piquoit d’étre vue fouvent A Véglife, d’entretenir des 
“‘ hommes favans, & de donner la dixme de {es revenues 
““ aux Moines, elle faifoit gloire d’avoir toujours quelque 
« galanterie, d’inventer de nouveaux divertiffemens, & de 
“ne payer jamais fes dettes.” Abrégé Chronol. Tom. VI. 
P- 317- 

(#) On peut faire fon corps (en parlant du Luth) fi grand, 
qu’an enfant s’y logera pour chanter Je deflus, tandis que 
le Joueur du Luth touchera Ja baffe, comme je remarque 
auffi dans le Traité de Ja Viole; car l’on peat tellement 
faire les eclifles que le dos du Luth s’ouvrira & fe fermera, 
comme la porte d’une chambre, pour y enfermer un enfant, 
dont le chant étant bien concerté avec Jes cordes, donnera 
du contentement aux auditeurs.—Harm. Univerfelle. 

There is fomething congenial with the Lalantry of the 
French chara&ter in this manner of adding to the effe& of 

mufic 
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d fixteen years after his Harmonie Univerfelle, he again mentions the fame 
n account of the Viol, with this addition, that the child might either “‘ fing, 


Such were the different ufes to which the Viols of the two preceding centuries were appropriated. 


‘They were the moft pe 
inftruments of the beft muficians, 
Among the latter, fever 
being excellent performers on the Viol ; 


Lord Crew, Bifhop of Durham, Sir Roger L’Eftrange, Sir 


rfe& ftringed inftruments that had hitherto been known, and the favourite 
as well as gentlemen who cultivated mufic as an amufement. 
al charaéters of the greateft dignity in our own country are mentioned as 
namely, King Charles the Firft, the Lord Keeper North, 


Bowles, and others(*). 





The Violin had not as yet been paid any attention to by the Amateurs or the Muficians of 
repute ; it was confined to the loweft clafs, and was heard only in the ftreets, in alehoufes, and 


places of low refort. It wa 


s with great reluétance that the Violifts admitted into their concerts 


an inftrument, ‘ a {colding inftrument,” that drowned their trebles as well as baffes; and in 
England the prejudices conceived againft the Violin continued confiderably longer than on the 


Continent (/). 


‘ 


The Opera began to be exhibited on the public theatres of Italy about the beginning of the 
laft century; although there may have been more private performances of it, at the palaces of 
fome of the Princes, fome time before. L’Orfeo of Montverde, reprefented at Mantua in 1607, 
is fuppofed to be the firft ever printed with mufic (m). In the management of the orcheftra, 
this opera differed extremely from thofe of the prefent time; for inftead of all or moft of the 
inftruments playing at one time, particular inftruments are appointed to accompany each character ; 
two bafs Viols, for inftance, to accompany the part of Orpheus; ten treble Viols to accompany 
Eurydice; four trumpets to Pluto; &c. There is no further mention of Violins among the 
inftruments, than that two fmall Violins, in the French manner (duoi Violini piccoli alla Francefe), 
are to accompany the charaéter of Tope. It is plain, therefore, that a band, confifting chiefly 
of Violins, was not brought into the opera till after this time. Motets and Mafles for voices, 
with accompaniments for Violins, compofed by Cariffimi, Colonna, Rovetta(v), Baffani the mafter 


mufic by furprife, and traces of it may be yet perceived in 
their public and private concerts. In the year 1777 I heard 
an Oratorio, fomewhat fhorter than one act of Handel’s, 
performed at the Concert Spirituel in the Thuillerie palace, 
at Paris. After a full chorus by all the voices and inftru- 
ments in the orcheftra, the audience was furprifed with a 
very fine femichorus, likewife accompanied by inftruments. 
The found appeared to proceed from an upper region of the 
air; the eyes of every one were directed to the cieling, 
which is uncommonly lofty; and it was at length difcovered 
that a {mall orcheftra had been previoufly placed in a room 
above. I have alfo been at feveral private concerts in Paris, 
which the younger part of a family had prepared in com- 
pliment, and unknown, to an aged or infirm parent, oa the 
anniverfary of his tutelar Saint, which is kept in that 
country in the fame manner with, and in place of, the anni- 
verfary of the birth-day in this. The inftruments were 
tuned with as little noife as poflible in a diftant part of the 
houfe; and when every thing was got ready, and while 
fome of the friends were engaging the old people in dif- 
courfe on the fubje& of an amufement for the evening, on 2 
“fignal given, the mufic began, and the partition feparating, 
the two rooms flew open, which, befides the orcheftra, dif- 


5 


of 


covered many other of their friends who had been invited 
to partake of the pleafure of their aged relation, in the 
compliment thus paid to him on the anniverfary of his 
Sainte—Would not the effect of mufic be greatly heightened, 
if the inftruments were tuned out of the hearing of the 
auditors, and no flourifh, or found of an inftrument, heard 
before the beginning of a piece? 


(4) Sir J. Hawkins’ Hitt. of Mufic, paffim. 


(J) Anthony Wood gives the following account of Con- 
certs of Viols, and of the introduétion of Violias* “ The 
« Violin had not hitherto (in the year 1653) beenrufed ia 
«¢ confort among gentlemen, only by common muficians who 
« played but two parts. The gentlemen in private meetings 
which A. W. frequented, played three, four, and five 
«© parts, with Viols, as treble Viol, tenor, counter-tenor, 


< 


a 


« 


a 


. 


and bafs, with an organ, virginal, or harpficon, joined 
with them; and they efteemed a Violin only belonging to 
a common fiddler, and could not endure that it fhould come 
among them, for fear of making their meetings to be 
vain and fiddling.”? Life of A. Wood. Oxford, 1722. 
(m) Sir J. Hawkins, Vol. III. p. 430. 


(x) Gerb. de Mufica Sacra, Vol. IJ. p. 341. 
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of Corelli, and others, began to be performed in the churches of Italy about this period; but 
I have not met with any thing to enable me to afcertain any precife time, betwixt this and the year 
1630, when a Concert confifting principally of Violins, if any, had been performed. 

In the Harmonie Univerfelle of Merfennus, publifhed at Paris in the year 1636, he mentions 
the King’s band of twenty-four Violins, as if it had been an eftablifhment of fome ftanding ; 
and this appears to be the firft regular band of Violins of which we have any certain account. 
Merfennus is very particular in his defcription of this band of twenty-four Violins(c), a name 
given to it in contradiftinétion to a band of Viols, which were more common about this time. 
Thefe Violins were not of one fize, as was commonly believed; but confitted of treble, tenor, 
and bafs Violins, or Violoncellos; and of the tenors there were three different fizes. Merfennus 
fays that they played dancing tunes and cantilenas in four parts, viz. bafs, tenor, counter-tenor, 
and treble, having fix Violins to each, and that nothing in harmony could be more fweet and 
pleafant(p):” but there was alfo a third tenor ufed in Fantafias, as will appear by the fubjoined 
Fantafia in five parts, from Merfennus, inferted as a fpecimen of that {pecies of compofition, and 
as a mufical curiofity worth preferving, it being at the fame time probably the firft piece of mufic 
that ever was played by a regular band of Violins, tenors, and baffés. In Merfennus the parts 
are written feparately, in the old lozenge-headed notes, and without bars. ‘The part of the firit 
Violin was in the French clef, or G, on the firft, inftead of the fecond line; the part of the fecond 
Violin, as well as the other two middle parts, were written on different tenor clefs, and intended 
to be played on inftruments tuned like our prefent tenor, but differing in fize. Thefe parts have 
been tranfpofed as for a firft and fecond Violin, two tenors, and a bafs, to make it more intelligible 
to the modern practitioner. It is remarkable that there is not, in any of the parts, a note higher 
than the common pofition of the hand; which plainly fhows the little practice and attention that 
had been beftowed on the Violin fo late as the year 1636, and the great progrefs that had been 
made on it in the courfe of a few years, on the invention of the Sonata, in which fhifting is fo 
common. Uncultivated and little praétifed, however, as it then was, Merfennus does not hefitate 
to beftow the greateft encomiums on it; he fays, that whoever has not heard a concert of Violins 
does not know what perfeét harmony it is in the power of inflruments to produce, and calls the 
Violin the King of Inftruments(g). In another place, fpeaking of the King’s band of Violins, 
he fays; “* but if you wifh to hear the upper part alone, what can be more elegant than the 
“* playing of Conftance (the name probably of the firft Violin)? What more vehement than the 
“© enthufiafm of Boccan? What more delicate and tender than the neat touches of Lazarin and 
** Foucard? Join the bafs of Leger to the acute founds of Conftance, you will have all the 
*¢ harmonic numbers complete (7) ?” 


From this time the praétice and improvement of the Violin feems to have proceeded with 
a rapid progrefs. ‘That regular and beautiful fpecies of compofition, the Sonata, compofed for 
two Violins and a Bafs, had its rife in Italy about the middle of the latt century ; but who the 
original jnventor was, is not known with certainty: Baffani, the mafter of Corelli, and Corelli 
himfelf, excelled moft in it in Italy, as did Purcel in England, It is uncertain whether the latter 
had ever feen the firft Opera of Corelli, as the date of its firft publication is not known. Purcel’s 
Sonatas were publifhed before the remaining Operas of Corelli; but he profeffedly compofed them 
after the model of the Italians, whofe works he acknowledges to have ftudied. 
Rogers, . 


{o) I: was in ridicule of thefe twenty-four Violins, and (7) Le Roi des Inftrumens. Harm. Univ. 
not of Ring Charles’s band of that number, that D’Urfey 


Ase = : ; (r) Sed fi velis unicam partem fuperiorem, quid ele- 
wrote his ludicrous fong of Four-and-twenty Fiddlers all in 


< gantius Conftantini pulfu? Quid Boccani enthufiafino vehe- 

a Row. Sir J. Hawxrns. mentius? Quid Lazarini & Foucardi percufliunculis fubti- 

(4) Nihil in barmonia fuavius, atque jucundius effe. lius? Adde Legeri baffum Conftantini fonis acutis con- 
Mersenxus, junctum, omnes numeros harmonicos expleveris, 
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Rogers, an Englifhman, compofed Airs in four parts, for Violins, fo early as 1653; but thefe 
were written for the Archduke Leopold, afterwards Emperor of Germany, and appear to have 
been for two treble Violins, tenor, and bafs. John Jenkins, a celebrated compofer of Fantafias 
in five and fix parts, for Viols, was much admired in England, and abroad, during the reign of 
Charles the Firft, and for fome time after; until the introduction of the Violin, and the general 
prepoffeffion for the Italian ftyle, induced him to compofe twelve Sonatas, for two Violins and a 
bafs, which were printed in London about the year 1660, and at Amfterdam in 1664. Thefe 
were the firft Sonatas publifhed by an Englifhman (s): Giovanne Legrenzi, however, a Venetian 
compofer, publifhed Sonatas per Chieza (for the Church) in the year 1655, and Sonatas in three 
parts, da Chiefa e Camera (Church and Chamber Sonatas) in the year 1756 (¢). 


The Sonata for two Violins and a bafs, with a thorough bafs for the Organ, was originally 
compofed for the church, and performed in it; and afterwards, from the approbation it met with, 
and the fine effect it was found to have, Sonatas were then compofed for the chamber: but thefe 
for the moft part confifted of movements of a lighter kind. After the Adagio, there follows 
generally 4 Sarabanda, Corrente, Allemanda, Gavor, and fometimes a Giga or jig, all dancing 
tunes, or imitations of them; while the Sonatas intended for the church confift only of flow 
movements and fugues. Before the Sonata was introduced into the church, we are informed, by 
an author of credit, that Violins played extempore ritornellos or flourifhes to the chants; and 
that, towards the end of the laft century, there were only two performers on the Violin in Rome, 
who played in this manner in St. Peter's church, until Corelli publifhed his Sonatas. Pittoni, 
the Maeltro di Capella of the German college at Rome, who died there about the year 1750, 
aged ninety years, remembered thefe two Violins accompany the chant. Corelli’s fecond Opera 
was publifhed at Rome in 1685, his third at Bologna in 1690. Pittoni was born about the year 
1660, and he might remember the two Violins playing in St. Peter’s from the year 1670 till 1680, 
which was about the time that Corelli’s firft Opera, compofed exprefsly for the church, was 


probably firft performed at St, Peter’s (x), 


It has been already mentioned, that in the year 1601, among the number of performers on 
different mufical inftruments, then living at Naples, whofe names are given in the Mufica Pratticale 
of Cerretto, no mention is made of the Violin, or of any performer on it, In the year 1657, 
David Mell was accounted a great Violinift, and the beft in London (x); but he was fo far furpaffed 
by Thomas Baltazer, of Lubec, who that year came to England, that nothing could ever prevail 


on Mell to play on the Violin in his prefence(y). King Charles the Second, during his refidence 


abroad, 
(s) Sir J. Hawkins. “« Dancing-Mafter, of all the ufual country dances, and 
(#) Gerb. de Muf, Sacra, Vol. II. “* other tunes, and French courants for the Violin to play 


‘* alone, The other book is of two parts, Treble and Bafs, 
“* entitled Court Ayres, containing Parans, Allemans, Cou- 
“rants, and Sarabands.” Playford was the only publifher 
of mufic in England at this time. 


(x) Ib. Vol. II. p.341. Referre folebat O&avius Pittoni, 
mufice director in collegio Germanico, et ad S. Petrum in 
Vaticano infignis, qui medio noftro hoc feculo 18, Romz 
nonagenarius obijt, {ua adhuc memoria ad finem vergente 
adeo fc. preterito 17, duos tantum Rome fuiffe, qui (¥) Life of A, Wood. A very ludicrous account is given 
Chelys tractarent, ex tempore foliti interludere, ut nunc by A. Wood of Baltazer’s great execution on the Violin. 
organo facimus ad cantum planum, donec cel. Archangelus Being at Oxford, at a party of the principal Muficians and 
Corelli primus Symphonias fuas ederet. Amateurs (it was there the former had taken refuge on their 
being driven out of London by the Puritans, at the time of 
the Ufurpation), and running up the finger-board in a 
tae me ig 8 ; ae manner they had till then conceived impoffible, «* Wilfon, 
that Playford, in his book of inftruétions for the Violin and <« the public Profeffor of Mufic at Oxford, looked under 


other inftruments, fays, that it was “ unneceffary to give ‘“* the table, to fee whether he had a hoof, imagining him 
““ any examples for the Violin, there being plenty of mufick ‘* to be no other than the Deyil, who could fo far exceed 
** contained in two publications, viz. one entitled The 


** human powers.” 


(x) So little was the Violin attended to at this time in. 
England, and fo little mufic was there compofed for it, 
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ee) 


abroad, had frequent Opportunities of hearing the Violin, and immediately after the Reftoration 
(1660) eftablithed his band of twenty-four Violins, in imitation of that of the Court of France. 
About this time, the celebrated Lully was made Leader of the Petits Violons of the King of 


France, of twelve performers; which under his dire€tion furpaffed the famous band of twenty= 
four. | 


Of the Concerts of Mufic, both public and private, now fo common in London, the origin 
may be referred to the Concerts given during a period of forty-fix years by the celebrated Thomas 
Britton, a finall-coal man. Thefe concerts were regularly performed at the dwelling-houfe of 
Thomas Britton, near Clerkenwell. They began in the year 1668. Sir Roger L’Eftrange and 
other Amateurs performed at them. They were attended by people of rank and fafhion; the moft 
eminent muficians in London gave their affiftance; and Handel himfelf, after his arrival in London, 
ufed frequently to attend them ; till the death of Britton in 1714, when they ceafed. It is faid, 
that Britton for many years, fome fay for the whole period of their continuance, abfolutely refufed 
to accept of any money or gratification for the admiffion of company to his concerts (z). Any 
other concerts, during this period, were given moftly at the houfes of any celebrated performer 
eftablifhed in London, or foreigner arriving there, advertifed in the London Gazette from about 
the year 1670 till the year 1700(a). 


The inftrumental Mufic performed at thefe Concerts confifted chiefly of Sonatas for two Violins 
and a bafs, till after the beginning of the prefent century, when the Concerto Grofto, for four 
Violins, tenor, Violoncello, and double bafs, was introduced. The invention of this {pecies of 
mufic is attributed to Giufeppe Torelli, of Verona, a famous player of the Violin, and Direéor 
of the Mufic at the Court of Anfpach in 1703. His Concertos were publithed at Bologna in 
1709, after his death. The Concertos of Corelli were publifhed at Rome in 1712. 


In 1647 the Italian Opera is faid to have been introduced into France by Cardinal Mazarin ; 
and in 1670 their national Opera, under the pompous title of the Royal Academy of Mufic, had 
its rife, ander the direétion of Lully. In England, in the year 1706, two Italian Operas were 
attempted, with little fuccefs, in the Haymarket; and in 1710, after Handel’s arrival in England, 
his Opera of Rinaldo was performed. In that year, alfo, was inftituted the Academy of Ancient 
Mufic. About the year 1730 Vauxhall and Ranelagh are faid to have been firft opened, and in 
the following year Handel’s Oratorio of Efther was firft performed at the Academy of Ancient 
Mufic; and, from the great applaufe it there met with, it was performed, as alfo the Oratorio of 
Deborah, in Lent 1732, at Covent-Garden theatre (2). 


With refpeét to the inftrumental Mufic after the beginning of the prefent century, the Concerto 
Groffo continued to be the favourite {pecies of full mufic, and was cultivated, after Corelli, by 
Tartini, Geminiani, and other Italians. The moft fuccefsful compofers of the Concerto Groffo, 
among the Englifh, were Fefting, Stanley, and Avifon. The Grand Concertos of Handel are 
nearly on the fame plan, and for the fame number and fpecies of inftruments, as the Concerto 
Grofio ; as are his Hautboy Concertos; with the exception of the introduétion of wind inftruments, 
the hautboy and baffoon, into the latter. In his Overtures, befides the ufe of thefe and other wind 
inftruments, namely, French-horns, trumpets, and kettle-drums, there is a {pirited fingularity of 
ftyle, in their firft movements, very different from any part of the Concerto Groffo, which he is faid 
to have copied from Lully. According to Matheefon, Handel compofed his Overtures profeffedly 
in imitation of thofe of Lully; and of the latter we are told, that they were fo much efteemed, 
that they are to be found prefixed to manulcript copies of many Italian Operas(c), Nothing, 


however, 
‘ : ; fe E 
(=) See a very entertaining life of Thomas Britton, (2) Sir J. Hawkins, Vol. V. 
celebrated for his love of letters as well as mufic, in Sir (6) Ib. 
J. Hawkins’s Hi, of Mafic, in the beginning of Vol. Y. (c) Sir J. Hawkins, 
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however, can be more diffe 
compofers, and that of the Moderns; of wh 


rent in ftyle and ftructure, than the Overture of both thefe celebrated 
ich Stamitz was ‘the inventor, about the middle of 
the prefent century ; an «ra diftinguifhed in the hiftory of Mufic, for the firft introduction of that 
alteration in the ftyle of mufical compofitions, which charaéterifes by far the greateft part of the 
productions of the different countries of Europe ever fince; and in contradiftinction to the ftyle of 


the forrner Mafters above mentioned, is called Modern Mufic. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF 


FINGERING Tue VIOLONCELLO. 


\ 


eee 

Bre, A Ry op I 
THE THEORY OF FINGERING, 

i 


Introductory Account of the Properties of Mufical Strings, and of the Nature of the 
Scale of Mujic. 


Science is a formed Syftem, comprehending the doétrine and reafon of any branch of 
knowledge, founded on felf-evident principles, or fuch as can be demonftrated true, and from ? 
which a feries of condlufions and deductions may be drawn. The Theory of an Art, is the . 
knowledge of its rules, and of the principles on which they are founded, and is diftiné& from 
their praétice or application. A man may be learned in ari Art, by knowing the theory of it; 
but the praétice, as well as theory, are neceffary to form a Matter. The chief advantage of 
theory, befides the intelleétual fatisfaétion arifing from the poffeffion of {cience, is to direé&t and 
facilitate the practice of an Art, and to attain it with greater certainty. it 
Mulfic is the {cience of the Proper qualities in founds fitted to excite agreeable fenfations in the a 
hearer, and comprehends the knowledge of the various relations and combinations of mufical +] 
founds that are neceffary to anfwer this end. The actual produétion of thefe founds by a voice or i 4 
inftrument, is the practical or mechanical part of the Art. My 
Mufical notes, like other founds, are produced by the vibration of the parts of elaftic bodies, 
fuch as metals, glafs, wood, ftrings, and the glottis of animals. Of thefe, f{trings or chords have 


been found the mott fimple and proper fubjeéts for the inveftigation of the laws of mufical 
founds. 


. 
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The moft obvious qualities of mufical founds, are, 1. Srnoothnefs and roughnefs, which in 
mufical ftrings depend on their figure and texture, and on the manner in which the force of 
Percuffion is applied. This quality is expreffed by the term fone. 2. Loudnefs and foftnefs, Ae 
which depend on the degree of the force of percuflion. And, 3. Acutenefs and gravity, which ae 
depend on the different times or velocities of the vibrations of ftrings, determined by their length, i 
tenfion, and diameter; and this quality is what is called tune; the moft important of any, and, | 


more particularly, the object of this Treatife. The laws, therefore, of the Vibration of Strings, a: 
will be briefly ftated. 
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There is much analogy between the vibrations of a pendulum, and thofe of a mufical ftring; 
the latter is a fpecies of double pendulum, having both its ends fixed. Pendulums vibrate 
flower, 2s their lengths are increafed ; and quicker, as they are fhortened ; that is, a pendulum to 
vibrate feconds, in the latitude of London, will be 39; inches long; to vibrate half-feconds, it 
mutt be 10 inches, nearly ; and to vibrate four times in a fecond, the pendulum muft be 4+ inches. 
The vibrations of the fame pendulum are all ifochronous; that is, they are performed in the fame 
time; and whether the pendulum contiques vibrating in the largeft arcs or fpaces, on its receiving 
the ftrongeft impulfe; or whether the arcs are extremely fmall, as when it has received the weakett 
impulfe that can be given to it, there will be no difference in the times of its vibration. 

The vibrations of a ftretched chord or ftring, follow the fame laws as thofe of a pendulum; 
the longer it is, the flower are its vibrations ; and the fhorter it is, its vibrations will be proportionally 
quicker; and the vibrations of the fame ftring will be alfo ifechronous, or completed in the fame 
times, whether the impulfe given to it be ftrong or weak. 

The force of percuffion requifite to draw any firing A? B, out of its place (fee Fig. 15. of the 
Copper-plate) to the diftance 7g, #¢, ic, will be direétly in proportion to the fpaces 7 g, #¢, fc. 
That is, if the degree of preffure of a bow applied to the {tring Ai B be fufficient to move it to 
the fpace i g, it will by its elafticity, like the pendulum by its gravity, not only return to the line 
AiB, but will further recede to the line 4; and while the fame preflure of the bow is applied, it 
will conftantly move from & to g, and return from g to 4; the former motion being called the 
courfe, the latter the recourfe of the ftring. If the preffure of the bow be further increafed, fo 
as to move the flring to ¢, it will then return as far as f; and while that degree of preflure is 
continued, it will conftantly have its courfes from f to ¢, and its recourfes from e to f; and in the 
{ame manner, with a proportional increafe of preffure, it will vibrate in the fpace dc. The 
vibrations, therefore, of the fame ftring, are all performed in equal fpaces of time; that is, the 
{tring will return frora the fituation Ac B as foon as from Ag B, to Ai B; becaufe the force 
neceffary to move the ftring to ¢, is as much greater than the force moving it only tog, asic is 
greater than 7 g. 

When on the flrongeft impulfe given to the ftring, it goes from d to c, and returns from ¢ to d, 
and confequently moves with the greateft velocity, it ftrikes the ear with moft force, and its found 
is loudeft ; fo, on a diminution of the preflure, when it only moves from f to e the found will 
be proportionally weaker, and it will gradually diminifh, as the velocity of the ftring, and the 
fpace through which it vibrates, decreafe; yet the vibrations being performed in the fame portions 
of time, there will be no difference of tune, but the ftring will conftantly give the fame note. 
The difference of preflure affects the tone only, in its quality of loudnefs or foftnefs; the tune fs 
in no degree affected by the ftronger or weaker impulfe of the bow, but will ever remain the fame, 
while the times of the vibration are ifochronous. 

Now as the times, or flownefs and quicknefs, of the vibration of mufical ftrings, depend on 
their refpective lengths; fo the tune or pitch of the different notes in mufic will be in proportion 
to the different lengths of the ftrings; the longer ftrings, and flower vibrations, producing the 
graver notes; the fhorter ftrings, and, confequently, quicker vibrations, invariably producing the 
acuter notes. 

But the simes of the vibrations of {trings, and confequently the different degrees of tune; 
or of acutenefs and gravity, depend alfo upon the tenfion and diameters of the ftrings; and 
mathematicians have demonttrated, that if ftrings differ only in tenfion, the number of vibrations 
1D the fame time, are direétly as the fquare roots of the weights which ftretch them; that is, if 
the weights are as 4 to 9, the vibrations will be as 2 to 3, The number of vibrations made in 
the fame time, by two ftrings differing only in thicknefs, are as the diameters of their bafes, 
inverfely, And if ftrings differ only in /exgtb, the number of vibrations in the fame time, are 
ge aes the lengths ; that is, if two ftrings of equal thicknefs, and ftretched by the fame 
ean, ier. as 2 to 33 the thorter {tring, 23 will exactly vibrate three times, while 

o S ibrate twice. Hence ftrings of different tenfions, diameters, and lengths, 


may 
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may be fo adjufted, that the times of their vibrations, or degrees of tune, thall be in any given 
proportion ; which is of confderable uf in the firinging of inftruments. 

From thefe principles, all the phenomena of tune are deduced. Among the infinite variety of 
founds which Mufic affords, there are only feven degrees of tune, which conftitute, or which can, 
tunefully or concinnoufly, divide the natural {cale. Thefe comprehend all that are acknowledged 
in compofition and praétice, and are fixed by a law of nature. Any addition that can be made to 
thefe, are only a repetition of the fame degrees of tune; and it has been already fhown, that it is 
from the relation of numbers, that the degrees of mufical or concinnous founds muft be fixed. 
The exact degree of tune, of the feven natural notes of the feale, can be afcertained by very eafy 
experiments made on one or more ftrings. 

Let two flrings of equal thicknefs and tenfion, but differing in their lengths, as 9 and 8, be 
founded, and the former be tuned to C; the fhorter {tring will give the note D. Or let a mufical 
{tring or wire be ftretched over a board, between two points or bridges; let it be tuned to the 
note C, and divided into nine equal parts: {top one of thefe parts, by inferting a moveable bridge ; 
the remaining eight parts will give the note D, and will perform nine vibrations, while the whole 
{tring performs eight. Suppofe the line A B (fee Fig. 19. of the Copper-plate) to reprefent the 
fourth ftring of a Violoncello, tuned to the note C, and divided into nine equal parts; one of thefe 
parts being {topped by the finger at 2, the remaining eight parts will give the note D, which is 
the fecond degree or {tep of the natural fcale. 

Let the whole ftring be divided into five equal parts, and ftop one of thefe parts from vibrating, 
by the preffure of the finger, as at the Point 3, on the fame line A B, Fig. 19; the remaining 
length of ftring will give the note E, or third degree of the natural {cale, and will vibrate five 
times, whilft the whole ftring A B will vibrate four, being the ratio of the vibrations of the 
concordant interval of a great third, which is that of the key-note C, and its third E. 

Let the ftring be divided into four equal parts, and {top one, as at the point 4, of the line AB; 
the remaining three parts will give the note F, or fourth ftep of the natural fcale, and will vibrate 
four times, whilft the open ftring will vibrate thrice, which is the ratio of the vibrations of the 
concordant interval of @ perfec fourth. 

If the ftring be divided into three equal parts, and two of thefe parts ftopped, as at the point 5, 
of the line AB; the remainder will give the note G, or fifth of the natural {cale, and will vibrate 
three times, while the open {tring will vibrate twice, being the ratio of rhe vibrations of the 
concordant interval of a perfec fifth. 

If the ftring be divided into five equal parts, and two of fuch parts be ftopped, as at the 
point 6, of the line AB; the remaining three parts will give the note A, or fixth degree of the 
natural fcale, and will vibrate five times, while the open ftring vibrates thrice, being the ratio of 
the vibrations of the concordant interval of a Sixth greater. 

Divide the ftring into fifteen equal parts, and let feven of fuch parts be ftopped, as at the 
point 7, of the line AB; the remaining eight parts will give the note B, or feventh degree of the 
natural fcale, and will vibrate fifteen times, while the open {tring vibrates eight, being the ratio of 
the vibrations of the interval of the greater feventh, 

Laftly, let the ftring be divided into two equal parts, that is, in the middle, as at the point 8, 
of the line AB; and either of thefe parts will found the note C, or o€tave to the open ftring, 
and will give two vibrations, while the open ftring vibrates once, being the ratio of the vibrations 
of the concordant interval of an o@ave. 

Again, let there be three ftrings of equal thicknefs and tenfion, differing in length, the longeft 
divided into 12 equal parts, the fecond equal to 9 of thefe parts, and the laft equal to 8: the latter 
will be in the relation of fifth, to the longeft ftring; 8 being to 12, as 2 is to 3. And the {tring of 
nine parts, will be a fourth to the longeft; becaufe 9 is to 12, as 3isto4. Thus, the difference 
of tune, betwixt the fourth and fifth of the natural fcale, is as 8 to 9, and is the interyal of a 
tone major. In the fame manner, let there be three firings, czteris paribus, whofe lengths are as. 
92 10, and 15: the two ftrings, 9 and 15, will be in the relation of a Gxth greater; 9 being tors 
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as 3 is to 5: and the two firings, 10 and 15, will be in the ratio of a Been: becaufe ro is 
to 1g, as 2 is to 3: therefore, the difference between the degree of tune, betwixt the fifth and 
fixth of the fcale, is as g to 10, which is a tone minor. And laftly, let there be three ftrings, 
differing only in their lengths, as 15; 16, and 20: the two firings, 15 and 20, will be in the 
relation of fourth; 15 being to 20, as 3 is to 4: and the two ftrings, 16 and 20, are in the ratio 
of a great third; 16 being to 20, as 4 is tO 5: therefore, the difference between the degree of tune 
of the third and fourth of the fcale, is as 15 to 16, which is the interval called a femitone. 

Thus the elementary founds, which divide the fcale, are, tone major, tone minor, and femitone; 
which are the only mufical intervals now in ufe, in the divifion of the fcale; and it is remarkable, 
that it is neceffary to mix thefe elementary intervals in fuch a manner, that no two of the fame kind 
can be placed next each other in the fcale; becaufe no number of any one kind is equal to a concord, 
Their order, therefore, in the natural fcale, is as follows: 1. key-note; 2. tone major; 3. tone 
minor; 4. femitone; 5. tone major; 6. tone minor; 7. tone major; 8. femitone. 

As the difference in the velocities, or times, of the vibration of bodies, is the caufe of variety 
in tune or melody ; fo the coincidences of the vibrations in two or more founding bodies, vibrating 
at once, is the caufe of that agreeable effect in mufical founds, called concord, or harmony ; 
which is no other than the refult of frequent unions, and coincidences, of two or more fonorous 
bodies, and of the undulating motions of the air which they occafion. The more frequent thefe 
coincidences are, the more agreeable and pure is the concord; and therefore unifon is the firft 
degree of confonance, becaufe the vibrations continually coincide. This concord is expreffed by 
the ratio of one to one, 1:1. Next to this the ratio of the oétave, 1:2, is the moft agreeable 
and perfeé&t; and then that of the perfect fifth, 2: 3: after which follow the more imperfect 
concords, 3:4, 4:5, &c. And the effect of the lefs frequent coincidences of thefe vibrations, 
is what we call a difcord. 

It has been faid, that whatever addition can be made to the feven natural founds of the feale, is 
but a repetition of the fame degrees and nature of tune. The compafs, however, of the human 
voice, and of mufical inftruments, extends to a number of fuch fyftems of feven notes, or oftaves, 
each gradually increafing in acutenefs of found, as the vibrations are quicker. This will appear 
from infpecting the line A B of Fig. 19, reprefenting the fourth ftring of a Violoncello, where the 
degrees of the natural fcale are marked in their order, and extend from A to the middle of the 
{tring at E. The remaining part of the ftring EB, becomes the firft note of a new octave, the 
degrees of which will be at the fame proportional diftances from each other, as thofe of the former 
o¢tave AE, and will end at F, being the middle point betwixt E and B: but the diftance EF 
being half of that of AE, the rea? diftances of the degrees of the octave EF will be only half 
of thofe of the oétave AE. In like manner, the third o€tave will extend from F to G, being 
half of FB; and the diftances of the degrees of this o€tave will be only half of thofe of the 
octave EF, and one fourth of thofe of the octave A E, 

From G to H, one half of GB is the fourth oftave; but the diftance is fo fmall, that it is 
impracticable to ftop the different degrees with the fingers. A very fingular phenomenon, however, 
occurs in this octave of a mufical chord, which, as far as I know, has never been obferved by any 
writer on harmonics. It is well known, that by fliding the finger gently, from this part of the 
{tring, down to the middle of it, the harmonics of the open note will found (if the ftring be kept 
in vibration by the bow) as the finger comes to the aliquot parts of the ftring, where thefe 
harmonics occur; and this will happen in a defcending feries. In proceeding to flide the finger, 
from the middle of the ftring, down towards the nut, the harmonics will found in an a/cending 
feries. But thefe are all confiderable intervals, being thirds, fifths, and o€taves, the ftring giving 
no audible found while the finger is fliding along the intermediate parts of it. The hitherto 
unobierved phenomenon that 1 would mention, proceeds, on the contrary, by diatonic intervals, 
{pontaneoufly given, if I may fo exprefs it. If you flide your finger very flowly from @ to J, as 
on the line C D, Fig. 19. the third o¢tave of the open ftring, the fecond to that o¢tave, its fharp 
third, fourth, and fifth, will found very perfectly; and you may perceive an effort, as it were, in 

the 
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the ftring, to give the remaining part of the odtaye. This experiment will fucceed beft on the 
firft {tring of a Violoncello; and the intervals are the Key-note, tone major, tone minor, femitone, 
and tone minor. It has been doubted by theorifts, whether our order of the intervals of the 
octave was founded in nature, or in cuftom; feeing that we intirely differ from the ancients in 
this refpe&t. The Greeks began each tetrachord of their o€lave with a femitone, their progreffion 
being a femitone, then two tones; whereas each of our tetrachords contains, firft two tones, and 
then a femitone. This phenomenon, in which the intervals are exactly in the order of the 


Guidonian fcale, will, I apprehend, fufficiently decide, whether the Greek tetrachord, or ours, is 
moft in the order of nature. 


at 


Melody or tune is no way altered in its nature, by being placed in any of thefe oftaves. This 
is made evident, by fuppofing a boy, or a woman, to fing a fong or air, which fhall at the fame 
time be fung by a man; they will agree in expreffing the fame tune, and yet the boy’s or woman’s 
voice will be in every note exactly an oétave higher than the man’s. Again, let any one fing an 
air or chant, in the compafs of an octave, and begin it in the lowett compafs of his voice: 
afterwards let him begin it a little fharper; a femitone, for inftance; and {till repeat it, beginning 
a femitone higher each time, till he get to the higheft compafs of his voice: it will ever be the 
fame air, the fame tune; and yet, in our fyftem of notation of founds, as will be afterwards feen, 
this operation of tranfpofing the air, fo eafy to the voice, would be attended with a variety of 
charaéters called flats and fharps, by the multiplicity of which learners are greatly embaraffled. 

But variety has been found extremely necefiary in mufical entertainment; and, to obtain it, 
muficians have difcovered the expedient of changing the key-note firft affumed, and of occafionally 
introducing another, which mutt alfo be attended with its fyftem of notes, regulated in their 


diftances, and degree of tune, in the fame manner as thofe of the original and natural fcale. The 


fituations of the femitones, therefore, in the natural-{cale of notes, mult be altered, fo as they 


fhall occur in the fame order and place, with refpe& to any note affumed for a key, as they did in 
the natural fcale. 

For this purpofe, it has been judged neceffary to fuppofe all thofe intervals which have been 
called tones, capable of being divided into two femitones, by inferting an intermediate found 
between them; and thus, inftead of five tones and two femitones, which are the natural intervals 
between any one found and its oétave, there will be twelve femitones, any one of which may be 
conftituted the key of a fcale; and there will be found among the other founds of the fyftem, all 
the other degrees of the fcale neceflary to correfpond to fuch key-note, by omitting one found 
and taking the next, when a {tep of a tone is naturally required; and by taking the two contiguous 
founds for the natural femitone, when fuch fhall be wanted. This fernitonic fyftem of founds may 


be compared with the degrees of the natural fcale in the following manner, viz. 
C+D+*EF«*«GeA * BC, 


Where the added intervals are reprefénted by an afterifk; but as, in the natural {cale of C, there is 
but an interval of a femitone between the third and fourth, and the feventh and octave, fo there 
cannot poffibly be any added note inferted between EF or BC. When, therefore, C is conftituted 
the key-note, all the degrees of the feale will coincide with the letters, without having recourfe to 
any of the founds marked with the afterifk. The cafe is otherwife, if any other note is conftituted 
akey. Let G be affumed as a key, for inftance; the three following founds wil] be fufficient, as 
they ftand, being of the.proper intervals of two tones and a femitone; but in completing the 
octave of G, by adding the natural notes D, E, F, G, it will be found that the intervals between 
E and F, a femitone, and between F and G, atone, are both in wrong fituations for the key of 
G; as the former interval fhould be a tone, and the latter a femitone: therefore, inftead of F > we 
muft take the note at the afterifk, between F and G, which will remove it from the preceding 
note E a tone, and bring it a femitone nearer to G, the o€tase. Such elevation of a note, 
a femitone above its proper found, is denoted by affixing the charaéter ¥, called a tharp, to its 


E, denominative 
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42 
denominative letter. The fcale of G, thus corrected, will ftand as follows ; where the feparation 

preis ; us ees eee 
of the letters by a fhort line — will in future denote the interval of fove: and the juxtapofition of 
the letters will be a fufficient expreffion for the /emitone, without any character: 


G—A—B C—D—E—FxG, comprehending two fimilar tetrachords or fourths, G—A—BC, 
and D—E—FxG. 


In the fame manner, if F be conftituted a key, the femitone from E to F is properly fituated ; 
and C—D—EF are exaétly right for the fecond tetrachord of this key; but the natural notes 
F—G—A—B muft be adjufted, by taking the note at the afterifk next below B: and this 
depreffion of any note, a {emitone below its proper found, 1s denoted by affixing this character b, 
called a flat, to its denominative letter. And thus the key of F will confit of the two fimilar 
tetrachords, F—G—ABb, and C—D—EF. 

The following Scheme comprehends all the {cales belonging to each of the twelve femitones 
in the fyftem. 


Scheme of the Formation of the Twelve Scales of the Major Mode. 


Nor C —D —EF ——G —A —BC all natural. 
o. F —=G ABE ——C —D —EF b flat. 
3. Bb—C —DEb 2 RG AB andie fat. 
4. Eb—F —GAb S22 Rp SC =D Bie, "and'a flat. 
5. Ab—Bb—C Db ——Ep—F —GA 4,6, 4, and d flat. 
6 Db—Eb—F Gb ——Ab—Bb—CD b, e, a, d, and g flat. 
‘1 Cx—Dx—ExF x ——Gx—Ax—BxC all fharp. 
7. Fx—Gx—AxB GX DxX—ExE ff 6 £, 4, a, ande fharp. 
8. B-—Cx—DxE ——Fx—Gx—AxB fi ¢, g, d, anda fharp. 
9. E —Fx—GxA ——B —Cx—DxE ff ¢, g, andd tharp. 
vo. AB CyD. =F —Pe—Gek ff, 6, *and’g fharp. 
1. D—E —FsxG —A —B —CxD f andc fharp. 
1. G—A —BeC ——D —E —FxG ff harp. 
The fame as atfirft, C —D —EF -——G —A —BC © all natural. 


For the better underftanding this fcheme, it may be obferved, 1. That there can be no more than 
twelve {cales, anfwering to the twelve femitones in an o€tave. 2, That, in the order thefe different 
{cales are ranged, every fubfequent fcale has either one flat more, or one fharp lefs, than the feale 
immediately preceding it. 3. That every fubfequent feale differs from the preceding, only in one 
note; which, being always a feventh in the preceding fcale, by being depreffed a femitone, that is, 
by adding a flat, or taking away a fharp from it, becomes a fourth in the feale which follows. 
4. That each feale confifts of two tetrachords, fimilar in the fpecies and order of their intervals; 
that is, firft two tones, and then a femitone, in each tetrachord; and that the firft tetrachord of 
the preceding fcale becomes always the fecond tetrachord of the fubfequent fcale, without any 
alteration whatever. The attention of the learner to this, and the preceding remark, is more 
particularly intreated, as being two of the principles on which the following fyftem of fingering 
is founded. 6, That when the number of flats amount to five, as in Ne 6. of the fcheme, the 
{cale of D flat is converted into that of C fharp, in the fubfequent line; being the very fame 
founds, but differently named. If this had not been done, the next keys would have been G flat 
with fix flats, C flat with feven, F flat with eight flats, and fo on; a method of naming the keys, 
not in ufe; but by introducing the key of C fharp, with feven tharps, that brings us to fix fharps, 
as in N° 7; and fo proceeding to diminifh the number of fharps for each fubfequent fcale, until 
none of them remain, we arrive again at the fame natural fcale of C, with which we fet out. 
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Ch ER Ae p- Il. 


Of the Manner of Fingering the Twelve Scales of the Major Moae, Yeending and defcending, 
throughout the whole Compafs of the Violoncello. 


Tu E degrees of the natural {cale hay 
Chapter. Their diftances are marked o 
a Violoncello, tuned to C; but, 


€ been, it is hoped, fufficiently explained in the preceding 
n the line AB, Fig. 19. reprefenting the fourth {tring of 


although fometimes neceffary, to take the degrees of the oftave 
on one ftring, is neither the ufual, nor the eafieft way of doing it. Ith 


as been remarked, that the 
octave is divided into two fimilar parts, of four notes, 


! or a tetrachord, each; the firft note of the 

acuter tetrachord being a perfect fifth to that of the graver: therefore the ftring CD, Fig. 19. 
being a third lefs in its diameter than A B, or otherwife adjufted by tenfion, will be equal in the 
times of its vibration to the remaining part, 5 B, of the {tring AB; and the tetrachord 5, 6; 7, 8, 
on the line CD, will be equal, in degrees of tune, to the tetrachord 5, 6, 7, 8, on the line AB. 
And by a well-known axiom of geometry, the whole ftrings AB, and CD, being perfect fifths, 
or in the proportion of 3 to 2, any part, or divifion, of one ftring, will be in the fame relation, 
of perfeét fifth, to a like part, or divifion, of the other; as at the octaves E, F, G, Hy, and each 
of their intermediate degrees, whether tones or femitones. 

And if the remaining two {trings of the Violoncello, alfo tuned fifths to each other, be added; 
and each oétave be divided into the {malleft intervals of the fyftem, that is, into twelve femitones 
each; there will be thirty-two femitones on each ftring, from the nut to the fifth natural degree 
of the third oétave, as at I, on the {tring CD; that being the highett pofition ufed in practice, or 
where the fingers can conveniently be ufed on the four {trings, in the degrees of the natural {cale ; 
although /arger intervals can be taken, ftill nearer the bridge. This number, multiplied by four, 
will make the whole number of feitonic intervals of the finger-board of a Violoncello, to amount 
to one hundred and twenty-eight; all neceflary to be known, on account of the great compafs of 
many modern compofitions for the Violoncello. 

Again, if any of the four ftrings of this inftrument be divided into a thoufand equal parts, 
a performer who plays, in tune, an afcending {cale of two or more octaves, of which the entire 
or open found of fuch ftring fhall be the key, will ftop at the diftances 888, 800, 750, 666, 533, 
599 4445 400, 375, 333, 300, 266.5, 250, &c. as marked oppolite to the degrees of the 
natural fcale, on the line AB, Fig. 19; and thefe diftances fhall be as exactly taken by the fingers, 
as if the degrees were marked on the ftring, or finger-board. Notwithftanding which, it js 
incontrovertible, that, in attaining to this exaétnefs of ftopping, no meafurement of any kind is 
made ufe of, fave that of the ear, in judging of the true intonation of every note. 

It feemed neceffary to premife thefe particulars, to fhow that the principles upon which the 
following fyftem of fingering proceeds, are founded in immutable laws of nature; and, with thefe 
for our guide, we do not defpair of conducting the learner, with eafe and fatisfaction, through the 
whole of this hitherto unexplored labyrinth ; and of evincing to him, that what has been deemed 
complex and intricate, is in reality fimple and plain. We therefore proceed to the explanation of 
our fyftem. 


Firft Series of Scales, C, F, Bb, Eb, Ab, Db, Major. 


Nr. of the examples, Scale of C; beginning with the loweft or graveft note of the inftrument. 
The examples of the Scales of the Major Mode are divided into bars of four crotchets each; and 
the laft note of every bar, in the afcending {cales, throughout the fyftem, is invariably at the 
diftance of a femicone from the third note of each bar 3 all other intervals, in the major mode, are 
tones. The neceffity of attending to the interval of femitone is greater, on account of its 
appearing to the eye, in our manner of notation, to be at the fame diftance with the interval of 
a tone; the notes of the feale afcending gradually, from a line to the fpace aboye that line, and 
from a {pace to the line above it, whether the interval be a tone or a femitone, 
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Each oétave of this example, as well as all the others of the fyftem, con&fts of two fimilar 
tetrachords, C—D—E F, contained in the firft bar, and G—A—B C, in the fecond; the intervals 
whereof are given, by the open ftring C, and the firft, third, and fourth fingers ; and by the opea 
{tring G, and the fame fingers, 13 43 the diftance of a tone being taken by omits the fecond, 
and putting down the third finger; and that of a femitone, by the fourth finger, immediately 
following the third. T he fingering, and intervals, of the two tetrachords, may be exprefitd by 
O—I—3 4, O—I—3 43 the cypher or © reprefenting the open ftring, and the fisures 1, 3, 45 
the fore-finger, third, and fourth finger of the left hand. The diftances or intervals of a tone, 
are expreffed by the {hort line —; and thofe of a femitone, by the juxtapofition of the figures or 
letters only. The fecond oétave is contained in the third and fourth bars of the example; and if 
the fecond {tring had been tuned a note lower, or a fourth to the third ftring, it would have been 
unifon with C, the concluding note of the former octave; and the fingering of the fecond odtave 
would be, like the firft, o—1—3 4 on the fecond, and o—1—3 4 on the firft ftring: but by the 
method of tuning by fifths, inftead of the oéave, the fecond ftring D is the #inth to the open 
{tring C; and confequently the fecond degree of the acuter oftave. The intervals of this octave, 
therefore, are to be taken, 4—O—1 2, 4-—~O—1 23 that is, the eighth note C, of the former 
oétave, taken by the fourth finger, mutt be confidered as the firft note of the fecond oftave, and 
for that purpofe muft be founded again, as in the beginning of the third bar: the other degrees 
will be the open ftring D, atone; EF, another tone, taken with the firft finger; and F, a femitone, 
taken with the fecond finger; for the firft tetrachord: and, in the fame manner, the fecond 
tetrachord muft confit of G, a tone, taken by the fourth finger; A the open ftring, a tone; 
B, atone, taken with the firft; and C, a femitone, with the fecond finger. In like manner, the 
intervals of both oétaves are ¢o be taken in the defcending progreffion, with the fame fingers, 
carefully obferving, that the femitonic interval is now the fecond note of each bar; and each 
defcending o€tave will confift of the tetrachords C B—A—G, and F E—D—C. 

N° 2. The Scale of F, being the fourth note of the preceding fcale of C. This differs in no 
refpeét from the preceding fcale, but in the depreffion of the feventh note of that fcale, from 
B natural to B flat; and this B flat will become the proper fourth in the new {cale of F. Each 
ogtave of this fcale will, therefore, refolve into the two tetrachords F-—G—ABb, and C—D—EF; 
and the charaéter b is marked at the clef, on the fecond line, to denote that every B in the example 
‘5 to be confidered as B flat. The fingering of the firft o€tave, like that of the fecond octave of 
the preceding fcale, will be 4—o—! 2, beginning on the fourth ftring; and 4—c—1 2, ending 
on the o€tave F, on the fecond ftring. The fecond oétave is fingered 2—4—0 1, 2—I—3. 4, 
beginning with the Jaft-mentioned o¢tave F, on the fecond flring; G, atone, taken with the 
fourth finger; A, a tone, the open firing and B, a femitone, with the firft finger near the nut; 
for the firft tetrachord: and for the fecond, C, atone, taken with the fecond finger, as in the 
preceding {cale : then fhifting the hand a tone, take D, atone, with the firft, E, a tone, with the 
third, and F, a femitore, with the fourth finger. The laft three notes, D—E F, are alfo marked 
in the example, with the fingers 1—2 3, the method generally followed in praétice ; but, for the 
reafons to be mentioned in the Practice of Fingering, the former method, 1—3 4, is recommended 
to be ufed by the young practitioner, for fome time. 

It is neceflary to obferve, as has been mentioned above, in the remarks fubjoined to the fcheme 
of the formation of the twelve {cales, that the firft retrachord of a preceding fcale becomes always 
the fecond tetrachord of the fubfequent: thus C—D—E F, as in the firft and third bars of N°s, 
concludes the prefent fcale of F, as above; and it will invariably hold, that the pofition is to be 
quitted, after playing the laft note of the preceding fceale; and, fhifting the hand a tone, the 
remaining three notes of the tetrachord, a tone and femitone, are to be taken with the fingers 
i—3 4, or, in the upper compafs of the inftrument, with the fingers 1 —2 3. 

N° 3. Ibe Scale of B fiat major, being the fourth note of the preceding fcale of F. Take the 
firft oftave 2—a—o 1, 2—4—o 1, ending with the firft finger, at a femitone from the nut, on 
the firft ftring; and for the fecond octave, Bb —-C—-D Eb, F—G—AB, muf be taken, on the 
firk 
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firft ftring, in different pofitions, as follows: Firft, Bkh—C, a tone, with the firft and fecond 
fingers; then fhift the pofition of the hand a tone, and take D Ep—-F » & femitone and tone, with 
1 2—4; and, laftly, fhift the pofition of the hand a tone, and take G—ABb, a tone and femitone, 
with I—2 3. Thus, as in the remark on the Preceding {cale, the pofition muft be quitted at F, 
in order to conclude the fcale with G—ABb; and to get to DEb—F, it becomes neceflary to 
quit the pofition at C, as was done in the laft feale: and thus the order of {cales, adopted in the 
fcheme, points out the fhifts neceflary to make, to arrive properly at the lait pofition of any f{eale ; 
as, to get to the laft pofition of B, it is neceffary to pafs through, and quit at, the pofitions C, 
and F, comprehending ABb—C, DEpb—F, G—ABb. It may alfo be obferved, once for all, 
that when it is intended to continue on the laft pofition, while the notes G—ABb are playing, 
the thumb is to be brought up, and placed a tone below the firft finger, which will be at F; and 
both oftaves may then be played, on the four ftrings, without changing the pofition. The defcending 
progreffion is marked in the example by 3, 2, 1, x, the laft character reprefenting the thumb ; 
and the two defcending o€taves of this and every other {cale of the fyftem, where the thumb is ufed, 
may be taken on the firft, fecond, third, and fourth ftrings fucceffively, with the fingering marked 
in this example, viz. 3 2—I—X, 3 2—1— x, x 3—2—1, °K 3—2—1; which, to avoid the con- 
fufion arifing from a multiplicity of figures, will be omitted in the remaining f{cales of the fyftem. 
N° 4. The Scale of E flat major, the fourth of the preceding feale of B. Take Eb—F—G, 
two tones, with the fingers I—2—4, on the fecond {tring ; and as it is impracticable to take 
Ab—Bb—C, on the firft ftring, by reafon of the flat affixed to A, the pofition of the hand muft 
be fhifted a femitone, from G to Ab—Bb—C two tones, with the fingers I—2—4, on the fecond 
ftring; then take D Eb—F, femitone and tone, with 1 2—g, as in the preceding fcale, on the 
firlt {tring ; then fhifting a tone, take GAb—Bb, femitone and tone, I 2—3; and, laftly, 
C—D Ep, tone and femitone, with the fingers 1—~2 3. Thus the pofitions neceffary to arrive at 
Eb, are, 1. G, 2. C, 3: F, 4. Bb, and 5. Eb, as in the general fcheme, and margin of the 
examples, throughout the fyftem : and the defcending fcales are invariably by the fame pofitions, 
viz. in the prefent fcale of E flat, by Eb D—C, Bh—Ab G, F—EpD, C—Bb—Ab, and 
G—F—Ep ; diftinguifhing the pofitions, by the acuteft note of each; that is, the laft note of 
each pofition afcending, and the firft note of each defcending, 

N° s. The Scale of A flat major, the fourth of the preceding fcale of E. Take Ab—Bb—C, 
two tones, with the fingers I—2—4, on the fecond {tring, as in the preceding feale; then 
Db—Eb—F, two tones, with the fingers I—2—4, on the firft ftring ; then GAb—Bb, femitone 
and tone, with the fingers 1 2—3, on the fame {tring ; afterwards, take C Db—Eb, femitone and 
tone, I 2—3; and, laftly, F—GAb, tone and femitone, 1—2 33 afcending by the pofitions of 
the four former fcales, in their order, viz. C, F, Bb, Eb, which leads to the final pofition of 
tone and femitone, F—G Ab ; and the defcending fcale is to be made by the pofitions Eb, Bb, F, 
and C. 

N° 6. The Scale of D flat major, fourth of the preceding ftale of A. Take Db—Eb—F, two 

tones, with the fingers 1—2—a; on the firft {tring, as in the preceding feale; then Gb—Ab—Bb | 
twa tones, with the fingers I—2—3; C Db—Eb, a femitone and tone, 12—3; FGbh—Ab, a 
femitone and tone, 1 2—3; and, laftly, BbL—C Db, a tone and femitone, 1—2 y and defcend 
‘by the fame pofitions, Ab, Eb, Bb, and F. 
“This {cale, extending from Db, on the firft {tring, to the end of the finger-board ; it would be 
impracticable: to proceed, on the Violoncello, with the next fcale, in the order of the general 
{cheme, i. ¢. the key of G flat, or rather F fharp major, as it would afcend a fourth ftill higher 
than the prefent feale; we therefore proceed to the 


Second Series of Scales, Cx, Fx, B, E, A, D, Major. 


N° >. Scale of C fbarp, major; the fame with that of D flat. As the firtt feries of feales 
Proceeded from C natural, the graveft note of the Violoncello, fo the fecond f{eries proceeds from 
C tharp, the next emitonic interval, Take Cx—Dx—Ex, two tones, I—2—-4, and Fy—-Gy—-Ay, 
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two tones, I—2——-4> both pofitions on the fourth fring; BxCx—Dx, femitone and tone, I 2—4, 
on the third ftring 5 ExFx—G*, femitone and tone, 1 2—4, 07 the fecond ftring ; and Ax—BxCx, 
tone and fernitone, 1—3 4» OF t—2 35 on the firft (tring; and defcend by the fame pofitions. It 
is remarkable, that in the afcending feale, after the two firft pofitions on the fourth ftring, the 
three remaining pofitions are on the third, fécond, and firft ftring, refpectively, each approaching” 
2 degree of the fcale nearer to the nut;. fo that while, to the ear, the degrees of the fcale a/cend,. 
the hand de/cends, as we call it, on the finger-board. "Fhe éontinuation of this fcale, for two- 
o€taves more, is the preceding fcale Ne 6, although it is there called D flat major; the real 
intervals, fignified by Db and Cx, being, in this cafe, perfectly the fame; oaly obferving to take 
the Jaft note of this {cale, if you would proceed with two more octaves, with the firft finger, 
inftead of the fourth or third; which will bring you into the pofition Cx—Dx—Ex,, two. tones, 
t—2—4, on the fart fring, equivalent to Db—Eb—F, as in N° 6. The four otaves of this 
{cale are given at one view in N° 6s, of the examples. 

Ne 8. Scale of F foarp, major ; beginning with the fourth note of the preceding {cale of Cx, 
Take Fx—Gx—A*, two tones, I—2—4, on the fourth ftring, as in the preceding {cale ; 
B—Cx—Dx, two tones, I--2—4) On the third ftring ; ExFx—Gx, femitone and tone, 1 2—4y 
tn the fecond {tring ; AxB—Cx, femitone and tone, I 2—4, on the firft (tring; and Dx—ExFx, 
tone and femitone, 1—3 4) OF 1—2 3, on the firft firing; and defcend with the fame politions. 
By comparing this {cale with the preceding, the relation that fubfifts between the keys, in the 
order we have adopted, will appear very clearly. The firft pofition of the former fcale, CDE, 
is omitted ; and its fecond, F GA, begins the prefent fcale ; being the fame intervals, and taken 
in the fame part of the inftrument; 27. the whole fhift: B CD are taken, in both fcales, on the 
half fhift, and third ftring s differing only in the diftance BC; it being neceffarily, in the former 
(cale, 1 2—4, and in the prefent 1—2——~4: EFG, in both feales, are taken on the fecond ftring, 
1a—4; and ABC, in both, on the firft ftring ; differing only in the femitonic diftance, I—-3 4» 
in the former, and 12-4 in the prefent fcale. In fhort, all the fcales in the fyftem, in the order 
here given, feem produced from one another, by the firft retrachord of the preceding Seale being 
firtt taken away from the fubfequent, and then added to it. Thus the tetrachord C—D—EF, of 
the fcale of C, excepting F itfelf, which is to be the key-note of the new {cale, being firft omitted, 
and afterwards added to the other tetrachord G—A—B C, will make a proper {cale of F, by only 
deprefiing B a femitone; F—G—ABb=C only wanting the remaining part of the firft tetrachord 
D—EF to-complete the fubfequent {cale. : 

Neg. Scale of B major, fourth to the preceding fcale of Fx. Take B—Cx—D*%, two tones, 
1—2-—4, on the third ftring, as in N°8; E—Fx—Gx, two tones, 1—2—4, On the fecond 
{tring; AxB—Cx, femitone and tone, 1 2—4 on the firft ftring; D x—Fx, femitone and tone, 
1o—4; and, laftly, Gx—AxB, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend by the fame pofitionsy 
B, Fx, Cx, Gx, Dx. 

Ne ro. Scale of E major, fourth to the preceding fcale of B. Take E—Fx—Gx, two tones, 
1-0-4; on the fecond firing, as in N°g; A—-B—Cx, two tones, 0-1“? on the firft ftrings 
DxE—Fx, femitone and tone, 1 243 GxA—B, femitone and tone, 1 2-—33 and C%—DxE, 
tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend by the fame pofitions, E, B, Fx, Cz, Gx. 

Nor. Scale of A major; fourth of the preceding. Take A—B—Cx,. two tones, 0O—1—% 
on the firft ftring, as in N° 10; D—E—I'#, two tones, I--2—43 GxA—B, femitone and tone, 
12—3; CxD—E, femitone and tone, 1 2—33 and Fx—GxA, tone and femitone, ae 
Defcend by the fame pofitions, A, E, B, Fx, Cx. 

Nea. Scale of D major ; fourth of the preceding. Take D—-E—Fx, two tones, 1—2—47 
on the firft {tring, as in N° 113 G—A—B, two tones, 1—2—33 CxD—E, femitone and tone; - 
12—3; FxG—A, femitone and tone; and B—CxD, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend by 
the fame pofitions, D, A, E, B, Fx. 

i aa {cale extends from D, on the fir ftring, to the end of the finger-board, we proceed 
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Third Series of Scales, D, G, ran E, Bb, Eb, Major. 


N° 13. Scale of D major. This feries begins with the third femitonic interval of the fourth 
ftring. Take D—E—Fx, two tones, 1—2—a«, on the fourth ftring; G—A—B—Cx, three 
tones, O—I—2—4, on the third ftring; D—-E—FxG, two tones and a femitone, o—1—2 35 
on the fecond ftring; and A—B—CxD, two tones and a femitone, o—1—2 3, on the firft ftring. 
The defcending fcale is done by the fame fingering. The continuation of this fcale for two more 
oétaves, is the preceding feale, N° 12; and the four oftaves are given, at one view, in N* 63. of 
the examples. , 

N° 14. The Scale of G major, and fourth to the pteceding. Take G—A—BC, two tones and 
a femitone, o—1—3 4, on the third ftring; D—E—FxG, two tones and a femitone, O—I-~3 45 
on the fecond ftring; A—BC—D, a tone, femitone, and tone, o—1 2—a, on the firft ftring ; 
E—FxG, tone and femitone, 1—2 3 or 1—34; and defcend in the fame manner. 

Nes. The Scale of C major; fourth to the preceding. Take C, the key-note, with the 
fourth finger, on the third ftring; D—EF—G, a tone, femitone, and tone, o—1 2—~4, on the 
fecond {tring ; A—B C-—D, a tone, femitone, 4nd tone, o—1 2—4, on the firt fring; EF—G; 
femitone and tone; 12—4; A—BC, femitone and tone, 1—2 3; and defcend in the fame 
manner. 

N° 16. Scale of F major; fourth to the preceding. Take F—G, atone, 2—4, on the fecond 
{tring ; ABb—C—D, a femitone and two tones, 0 1—2—4, on the firt ftring; EF—G, femitone 
and tone, 12—4 ; ABb—C, femitone and tone, 12—3; and D—EF; tone and femitone, 1—2 3, 
Defcend; in the fame manner, in the pofitions F, C, G, and D. 

N°17. Scale of B flat major; fourth of the preceding. Take Bh —C—D, two tones, I—2—4, 
on the firft ftring; Eb—-F—G, two tones, 1—2—4; ABb—C, femitone and tone, 1 23; 
D Eb—F, femitone and tone; 1 2—3; and G—ABb, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend, in 
the fame manner, by the pofitions Bb, F, C, G, and D. 

N° 18. Stale of E flat inajor; fourth of the preceding. Take E>—F—G, two tones, r—2 4, 
on the firft ftring, in the fame manner with the fecond pofition of the preceding fcale of B flat; 
Ab—Bb—C; two tones, :—2—3; DEb—T’, {emitone and tone, 1 2—3; GAb—Bb, femitone 
and tone, 12—3; and C—D Eb, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend, in like manner, by the 
fame pofitions, as in the margin of the examples, E, B, F, C, and G. 

This feale alfo extending to the end of the finger-board, we proceed to the 


Fourth Series of Stales, Eb, Ab, Db, Major. 


N° 19. Scale of E flat major. This feries begins with the fourth femitonic interval, on the 
fourth ftring. Take Eb—F, one tone, 2—4, on the fourth ftring; GAb—Bb—C, a femitone 
and two tones; @ 1—2—4, on the third ftring; D Eb—F, a femitone and tone, 0 1—2, on thé 
fecond firing; GAb—B, a femitone and tone, 1 2—4, alfo on the fecond ftring; and C—D Eb, 
a tone and femitone, 1—2 3 or 1—3 4, on the firft ftring. Defcend by the fame pofitions. The 
continuation of this fcale, for two oétaves more, is the precediug fcale, N° 18: 

N° 20. Scale of A fiat major; fourth of the preceding. Take Ab—Bb—C, two tones, 
i—2—4, on the third ftring; Db—Eb—F, two tones, 1—2—4, alfo on the third ftring ; 
G Ab—Bb, a femitone and tone, 1 2—4, on the fecond {tring ; C Db—Eb, a femitone and tone, 
1 2—a, on the firft ftring; F—GAb, atone and femitone; 1—2 3; and defcend by the fame 
pofitions. 

Yo a1. Scale of D fiat major ; fourth of thé precedings Take Db—Eb—F, two tones, 
1—2—4, on the third ftring, as in the preceding fcale; Gb—Ab—Bb, two tonesy 1—2—4, on 
the fecond ftring; C Db—Eb, a femitone and tone, 1 2—4, on the firft fring; F Gb—Ab, a 
femitone and tone, 1 2—3; and Bb—C Db, a tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend by the fame 
pofitions. 
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The next fcale, in proceeding with this feries, would be that of G flat major, fourth of D fiat, 
a key not in ufe; at leaft it is more ufually called F fharp major; which has already been given in 
the fecond feries, N° 8. We shall therefore proceed, in the laft place, to the 


Fifth Series of Scales, E, A, D, G, C; Major. 


N° 22, Scale of E major. This feries begins with the fifth femitonic interval of the fourth 
firing. Take E—Fx%—G», two tones, 1—2—4, on the fourth ftring; A—B—Cx, two tones, 
1—2—4, on the third ftring ; DxE—Fx, a femitone and tone, 1 2—4, on the fecond ftring; 
G%A—B, a femitone and tone, 1 2—4, alfo on the fecond ftring ; Cx—DxE, a tone and femitone, 
1—2 3 or 1—3 4, on the firft ftring; and defcend by the fame pofitions. 

N° 23. Scale of A major; fourth of the preceding. Take A—B—Cx, two tones, 1—2—4, 
on the third ftring, as in the preceding fcale; D—E—F%, two tones, O—1—2, on the fecond 
{tring ; GxA—B, a femitone and tone, 1 2—4, alfo on the fecond ftring; CxD—E, a femitone 
and tone, 1 2—4, on the firft ftring; Fx—GxA, a tone and femitone, 1—2 3; and defcend in 
the fame manner. The more ufual manner of fingering the fecond oétave of this {cale, will be 
feen in N° 55, letter J. 

N° 24. Scale of D major; fourth of the preceding. Take D—E—Fx, two tones, o—I—2, 
on the fecond ftring; G—A—B, two tones, 1—2—4, alfo on the fecond ftring; CxD—E, a 
femitone and tone, 1 2—4, on the firft ftring; FxG—A, a femitone and tone, 12—3; B—CxD, 
a tone and femitone, i—2 3; and defcend by the fame pofitions. This is, however, by no means 
the ufual way of taking thefe two oétaves of D. The more common method will be feen in 
N° 13. and N° 63: but confiderable advantage may be derived from a proper ufe of the method 
followed in the prefent example; it proceeds, naturally and confiftently, from the pofitions of the 
preceding fcales, and is entirely conformable to the general rule, of fingering two oétaves, which 
will be afterwards eftablifhed. There is alfo a manner of de/cending thefe two octaves added, 


32—1—xX (the laft charaéter reprefenting the thumb); GFx—E, 32—1; DCx—B—A, 
3 2—1—o; all on the firft ftring; and GFx—E—D, 3 2—1—o, on the fecond ftring. 

N° 25. Scale of G major; fourth of the preceding. Take G—A—B, two tones, 1—2—4, 
on the fecond ftring; C—D—E, two tones, 1—2—4, on the firft ftring; FxG—A, femitone 
and tone, 12—3; BC—D, femitone and tone, 12—3; and E—FxG, tone and femitone, 1—2 3 ; 
and defcend by the fame pofitions. The more ufual method of fingering this feale, is added by 
figures, above the others, in the example, for the firft fix notes; after which, there is but one 
manner of fingering: but the former method is more confiftent with the other fcales, and is 
conformable to the general rule. 

N° 26. Scale of C major; fourth of the preceding. Take C—D—E, two tones, 1—2—4, 
on the firft ftring; F—G—A, two tones, 1—2—3; BC—D, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; 
EF—G, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; and A—BC, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcend by the 
fame pofitions, as directed by the order of {cales, in the margin of the examples, C, G, D, A, 
and E. 

Thus every fcale of the major mode, in the fyftem, and the whole compafs of the inftrument, 
have been exhaufted; for the fixth femitonic interval, which would fall to be affumed for the next 
feries of fcales, is F; the fcale of which has been already given in N° 2. of the firft feries: that 
of F fharp is given in N° 8: the fcale of G, the next femitone, is given in N° 14; the fcale of 
A flat is N° 20; that of A natural is N° gr; the fcale of B flat is N° 3; and that of B natural, 
the twelfth femitonic interval from the open ftring C, is given in N° 9. 

The advantages, to the learner, of conceiving and ftudying the different fcales, in the relations 
and order of the general fyftem, and of the different feries, given above, it is hoped, will prove 
confiderable. The few fcales that are communicated, occafionally, by the mafter to the pupil, 
are fuppofed to have little or no relation to one another; and every {cale appears to the latter, as 

entirely 
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entirely different from, and unaffifted by the knowledge of, any other; as the icales of B and E 
lat, Ne 17. & 18, for inftance, compared with thofe of D and G, Ne 13. & 1a, Nay, fo far 
from being confidered as Preparatory to, and dependant on, one another, they generally perplex 
the learner, by their apparent contrariety ; and thus it muft ever appear to him, until he has feen 
the whole chain, and the regular conneéion of its feveral links, I have never even met with 
a confiftent regular fcale of the lower octaves of E major, N° 22; and B, N° 9. Fx, N° 8. and 
Cz, N°7. have been confidered as {> intricate and extraneous, that a knowledge or ftudy of them 
has been reckoned too difficult, and unneceffary. It is true, there are few or no compofitions fet 
profeffedly on thefe keys; but, as they occur in the courfe of the modulations in other keys, an 
acquaintance with them becomes necefiary on that account; as well as their being, in our fy{tem, 
the foundation of the more common fcales of E, A, and D, Ne ro, 11, and 12, of the feconed 
feries. Moreover, the fcales in the upper compafs of the inftrument confit of fuch a number of 
fteps, that, various, independant, and confequently intricate, as they muft appear to any one who 
has but a partial knowledge of the fyftem, the learner will often forget the fteps that he has been 
taught to do particular fcales by, unlefs they be kept in remembrance by conftant practice; and 
the new {cales he is learning, will often banith from his memory thofe he has formerly learned and 
practifed. In our method, this great inconvenience will be entirely remedied: the {y{tem being 
once underftood, the remembrance of one feale will lead to the whole. We fhall take the firtt 
and fecond feries for an example; the former introducing all the flats, and the latter the fharps. 
Thefe fcales are to be learned in the order they ftand in, which is that of the general fyftem, by 
fourths afcending ; and, to affift the memory, this order is regiftered in the margin of the examples. 
Setting apart the flats and fharps, the order of {cales in each feries is, C, F, B, E, A, D; that is, 
the laft pofition of the firft or feale of C, will be c—2C; of the fecond, d—e F; of the third, 
g—a B; of the fourth, c—d E; of the fifth, f—g A; and of the fixth, 6—c D; being equally 
a tone and femitone in each feries; and this final pofition will fall to be added to the preceding 
{cale, to complete the next feale in order; only depreffing or flattening the feventh note of fuch 
preceding fcale, as before directed. Thus, to arrive at A, the learner mutt neceflarily pafs through 
the preceding pofitions C, F, B, E; that is, a—b—C, d—e—F, £a—B, cd—E, and then there 
remains only to add, f—g A; and to defcend in D, he muft follow the inverfe order of the 
pofitions, and take D, A, E, B, F, which lat will be the final pofition, f—e—D. Thus a 
knowledge of the order of thefe fcales will ferve equally, whether flats or fharps are to be ufed ; 
and it will hence follow, that the praétice of the lower {eales will be not only neceffary in 
themfelves, but be the beft preparation for, and the moft natural and eafieft way of attaining, the 
{cales of a higher compafs ; for after having done the feale of F, the learner will only have to add 
the tone and femitone, g—a B, to be equally mafter of the fcale of B; and {0 of all the others. 
Nothing now remains to complete the fyftem of fcales, but to proceed in the fame manner with 
thofe of the minor mode, which are referved for the next Chapter. 


Cc He & . Pp, It, 


Of the Manner of Fingering the Twelve Scales of the Minor Mode, throughout the whole 
Compafs of the Violoncello. 


A Mode, in Mufic, may be defined, the manner in which the octave is conftituted, or the 
particular order in which the elementary degrees are placed in the o€tave. Thus the order of 
degrees, 1. key-note, 2. tone major, 3- tone minor, 4. femitone, 5. tone major, 6. tone minor, 
7- tone major, 8. femitone, is denominated the major mode, or fharp key, fiom the third degree 
of the fcale; being an interval of two tones, or greater third, to the key-note: and the order of 
degrees, 1, key-note, 2, tone major, 3. femitone, 4, tone minor, 5. tone major, 6, femitone, 
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47. tone major, 8. tone major, is called the minor mode, or flat key, on account of the third degree > 
of the {cale being an interval of tone and femitone, or leffer third to the key-note. The difference 
of the conftruétion of the two modes may be more clearly conceived, by comparing the intervals 
of the fcale of C majer, and thofe of the feale of A minor, thus: 

Major mode, - ~ C—D—E F—G—A—BC; 

Minor mode, - - A—B C—D—E F—G—A. 


In the minor mode, the fernitonic intervals are at the third and fixth degrees of the fcale; and the 
third, fixth, and feventh degrees will be found each a femitone lower than the fame degrees of the 
major feale ; confequently, to conftitute the fcale of C a minor mode, E, A, and B, muft be 
depreffed a {émitone each, and be made Eb, Ab, and Bb; and to conftitute the feale of A a major 
mode, the fame degrees of third, fixth, and feventh, mutt be elevated a femitone each, and be 
denominated C%, Fx, and G%; and therefore, to take away three fharps, or to add three flats; 
or, which is the fame thing, where there are fewer flats or fharps at the clef, to take away two 
fharps, and add one flat; or to take away one fharp, and add two flats; will reduce the major 
mode of any key to the rninor mode of the fame key ; and, vice verfa, to add three fharps, or 
take away three flats, will, of any minor key, conftitute a major. 

The intervals of the flat keys, or minor mode, however, have their peculiar character, and beft 
effect, in their defcending progreffion ; and a gradual afcent, fo as to clofe on the key-note, is 
never made with the flat fixth and feventh of the fcale, but with the fharp or greater fixth and 
feventh; fo that, in the e/cending feales, the upper half or tetrachord will be exactly fimilar to 
that of the major mode ; as, in the fcale of C minor, the upper tetrachord will be G—A—BC, 
afcending, but C—Bb—Ab—G, defcending; and in the fcale of A, the upper tetrachord will 
be E—Fx—GxA, afcending, and A—G—F—E, in the defcending {cale. Jam aware, atthe 
fame time, of a different manner of afcending the minor fcales, which fometimes occurs in modern 
compofitions, by the flat fixth, and greater feyenth, making an interval of three femitones; but 
this practice is not generally adopted, nor agreeable to the rules laid down by the beft theorifts 5 
I fhall therefore follow the more eftablifhed method, and begin with the 


Firft Series of Scales, C, F; Bb, Eb; Ab, Db, Minor. 


N° 27. C minor, Afcending {cale; C—D Eb—F, tone, femitone, and tone, 0—1 2—4, on™ 
the fourth ftring ; G—A—BC, two tones and a fernitone, O—1—3 4, on the third {tring 3 
DEb—F—G, femitone and two tones, 0 1—2—4, on the fecond ftring ; and A—B C, tone and 
femitone, 1—3 4, likewife on the fecond ftring. Defcending fcale; C—Bb—Ab, two tones, 
4—2—1; G—F—EbD, two tones and a femitone, 4—2—1 0, both pofitions on the fecond 
{tring ; C—Bb—AbG, two tones and a femitone, 4—~2—1 0, third ftring; and F—IbD—C, 
tone, femitone, and tone, 4—2 I—0O, fourth ftring. 

N° 28.- F minor. Afcending ; F, the fourth note of the preceding fale, with the fourth finger 
on the fourth ftring ; GAb—Bo—C, femitone and two tones, 01—2—4, on the third_ftring ; 
D—E F—G, ‘tone, femitone; and tone, O—I 2—4, on the fecond ftring; ‘Ah BEG two 
tones, oy the fecond ftring; and D—EF, tone and femitone, 1—3 4, on the firft 
{tring. Defcending ; F—Eb—Db, two tones, 4—2—-1; C—Bb—Ab, two tones, 4—2-—!; 
fecond ftring ; G—F—Eb, two tones, 4—2—1, fecond ftring; DbC—Bb, femitone and tone, 
43—1, on the third ftring and AbG—F, 4'3—1, on the fourth ftring; or, more fimply, and 
better in practice, both thefe pofitions may be taken, 3 2—1. d ‘ 

~~ 29. B flat minor. Afcending; Bbh—-C Db, tone and femitone, 1—3 4 or 1-2 3, On the* 
third ftring; Eb—F—G, two tones, 1—2—4, on the fecond ftring; ABb—C, femitone and 
on Oc ae ee 
ae cats “ex wae fan area fe oer Bb—Ab—Gb, two tones, 3—2—13 

o> nes, 4——2—1, on the firft firing; .C—Bb—Ab, two tones, on the fecond 


ftrine; GbF—Eb, femirone a foe 
ge; Gb Eb, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, fecond firine; and DpbC—Bb, femitone and tone, 
aA A 


32—1, third ftring; or both pofitions 4 3—1- 
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N? 30. E flat minor. Afcending; Eb—F Gb, tone and femitone, I—3 4 or 1—o 3, fecond 
firing; Ab—Bb—C, two tones, 1—2—z4, fecond ftring; D Eb—F, femitone and tone, 


ro—a 

os t a " = ye 
firft fring; Gb—Ab—Bb, two tones, i—2—3; and C—DEb, tone and femitone, 1—2 ke 
Defcending; Eb—Db—Cb, two tones, 3—2—-1; Bb—Ab—Gb, two tones, §¢ 9. 
F—Eb—Db, two tones, 4—2—1, all on the firt {tring ; CbBb—Ab, femitone and tone} >o—r; 


fecond ftring; and GpF—Eb, femitone and tone, 3 
43—1- 

Ne 31. A flat minor. Afcending; Ab—BbCb, tone and femitone, 1— 
{tring ; Db—Eb—F, two tones, 1—2—a, firft firing; GAb—Bb, femitone and tone, 1 2—~—2; 


2—3; 
Cb—Db—Eb, two tones, 1—2—3; F—GAb, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending ; 


2—1, on the fecond firing ; or both politions, 


34 or I—2 3; fecond 


Ab—Gb—Fb, two tones, 3—2—1; Eb—Db—Cb, two tones, 3—2—1; Bb—Ab—Gb, two 
tones, 3—2—1; FbEb—Db, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, all on the firft fring; and CbBb—Ab, 





femitone and tone, 3 2—1, on the fecond {tring ; or both the laft pofitions, 3 2—r. 

N° 32. D flat minor. Afcending; Db—EbFb, tone and femitone, 1—3.4 or I—2 3> firkt 
{tring ; Gb—Ab—Bb, two tones, I—2—3; CDb—Eb, femitone and tone, 1 2-—3; Fb—Gb5—Ab, 
two tones, 1—2—3; and Bb—C Dp, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending; Db—Cb—Bbb, 
two tones (equivalent to Cx—B—A), 3—2—1; Ab—Gb—F 5, two tones, 3—2—1; Eb—Db—Cb, 
two tones, 3—2—1; BbbAb—Gb, femitone and tone, 3 2—1; and FbEb—Db, femitone and 
tone, 32—1 or 4 3—1, all on the firlt firing. 


Second Series, Cx, Fx, B, E, A, D, Minor. 


N° 33. C fearp minor. Afcending; Cz—DxE, tone and femitone, I—3 4, fourth ftring; 
Fx—Gx—Ax, two tones, 1—2—4, fourth ftring; BxCx—Dx, femitone and tone, I 2—4, 
third ftring; E—Fx—Gx, two tones, 1—2—4, fecond {tring ; and Ayx—BxCx, tone and 
femitone, 1—3 4, firft ftring. Defcending ; Cx—B—A, two tones, 4—2—0; Gx—Fx Ei, 
two tones, 4—2—1 ; Dx—Cx—B, two tones, 1—2—az, third ftring; AGy—Fw, femitone and 
tone, 3 2—1, fourth ftring; and E Dx—Cx, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, fourth {tring ; or both 
pofitions, 4 3—1. 

N° 34. F fharp minor. Afcending; Fx—GxA, tone and femitone, I—3 4, fourth ftring ; 
B—Cx—Dx, two tones, 1—2—4, third flring; ExFx—G, femitone and tone, 1 2— 4, fecond 
{lring; A—B—Cx, two tones, o—1—2, firft ftring ; and Dx—Ex Fx, tone and femitone, I—3 4. 
Defcending; Fx—E—D, two tones, 4—2—1; Cx%—B—A~, two tones, 2—1—o, firlt ftring ; 
Gx—Fx—E, two tones, 4—2—1, fecond ftring; D Cx—B, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, third 
{tring ; and AGx—F x, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, fourth {tring ; or 4 3—1, in both pofitions. 

N° 35. 3B minor. . Afcending; B—CxD, tone and femitone, 1—3 4, third ftring, or B—Cx, 
2—4, third ftring, and D, o, fecond ftring; E—Fx—G», two tones, 1—2—x, fecond {tring ; 
AxB—Cx, femitone and tone, 1 2—4, firft ftring ; D—E—I*x, two tones, 1—2—4; Gx—A»B, 
tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending; B—A—G, two tones, 3—2—1; Fx—E—D, two 
tones, 4—2—1; Cx—B—A, two tones, 2—1—0, all on the firft ftring; GFx—E, femitone 
and tone, 4 3—1, fecond ftring; and D Cx—B, femitone and tone, o—4—2. 

"ne 36. E minor. Afcending; E—FxG, tone and femitone, 1—3 4, fecond ftring ; A—B—Cx, 
two tones, o—1—2, firft fring; DxE—Fx, femitone and tone, 1 2—4; G—A—B, two tones, 
1—2—3 ; Cx—DxE, femitone and tone, r—2 3. Defcending; E—D—C, two tones, 3—2—1; 
B—A—G, two tones, 3—2—1; Fx—E—D, two tones, 4—2—1; C B—A, femitone and tone, 
21—o; GFx—E, femitone and tone, 4 3—1. 

N° 37. A minor. Afcending; A—BC, tone and femitone, c—1 2, firft ftring ; D—E—F yz, 
two tones, 1—2—4; GxA—B, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; C—D—E, two tones, 1—2—3; 
and Fx—GxA, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending; A—G—F, two tones, 3—2—1; 
E—D—C, two.tones, 3—2—1 ; B—A—G, two tones, 3—2—1; FE—D, 3 2—1, or 4 3—1; 
CB—A, 21—», 





Ne 38. D minor: 
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N°? 38. D minor. Afcending; D—EF, tone and femitone, 1—3 4 or 1—2 3, firft fring; 
G—A—B, two tones, 1—2—3; CxD—E, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; F—G—A, two tones, 
1—2—3; and B—CzD, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending ; D—-C—Bb, two tones, 
3—2—1; A—G—F, two tones, 3—2—T; E—D—C, two tones, 3—2—1; BbA—G, femitone 
and tone, 32-1; and FE—D, femitone and tone, 3 2—I, or 4 3—1. 


Third Series, D, G, C, F, Bb, Eb, Minor. 


N° 39. D minor. Afcending; D—EF, tone and femitone, 1—3 4, fourth ftring ; G—A—B—Cx, F 
three tones, o—1—2—4, third ftring; D—E F—G, tone, femitone, and tone, o—1 2—4, fecond 
ftring; A—B—CxD, two tones and femitone, o—1—3 4, firft ftring. Defcending; D—C—BpA, 
two tones and a femitone, 4—2—10; G-—-F E—D, tone, femitone, and tone, 4—2 1—o, fecond 
{tring ; C—BbA—G, tone, femitone, and tone, 4—2 1—0, third ftring; and F E—D, femitone 
and tone, 4 3—I. 

N° 40. Gwminor. Afcending; G—ABb—C, tone, femitone, and tone, o—1 2—4, third ftring ; 
D—E—FxG, two tones and a femitone, o—1—3 4, fecond ftring; ABb—C—D, femitone and 
two tones, 0 1—2—4, firft ftring; and E—FxG, tone and femitone, 1—3 4. Defcending ; 
G—F—Eb, two tones, 4—2—1; D—C—BbA, two tones and a femitone, 4—2—10, firft 
ftring; G—F—EbD, two tones and a femitone, 4—2—1 0, fecond ftring; and C—BbA—G, 
tone, femitone, and tone, 4—2 1—o, third ftring. 

Ne 41. C minor. Afcending; C, fourth finger on the third ftring; DEb—F—G, femitone 
and two tones, or—2—4, fecond ftring; A—BC—D, tone, femitone, and tone, o—12—4, 
firft ftring; Eb—F—G, two tones, 1—2—4; and A—BC, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. 
Defcending ; C—Bb—Ab, two tones, 3—2—1; G—F—Eb, two tones, 4—2—1; D—C—Bb, 
two tones, 4—2—1, all on the firft ftring; AbG—F, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, fecond {tring ; 
and EbD—C, 3 2—1, third ftring; or 4 3—1, in both pofitions. 

N° 42. F minor. Afcending; F—GAb, tone and femitone, I=} 4 or I=2 3, fecond ftring; 
Bb—C—D, two tones, 1—2—4, firft ftring; E F—G, femitone and tone, 12—4; Ab—Bb—C, 
two tones, 1—2—3; and D—EF, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending; F—Eb—Db, two 
tones, 3—2—1 ; C—Bb—Ab, two tones, 3—2—1 ; G—F—Eb, two tones, 4~-2—1; DbC—Bb, 
{emitone and tone, 3 2—1, on the firft ftring; and AbG—F, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, on the 
fecond ftring ; or 4 3—1, in both the laft pofitions. 

N° 43. B flat minor. Afcending; Bb—C Db, tone and femitone, 1—3 4 or 1—2 3, firft 
tring; Eb—F—G, two tones, r—2—4; ABb—C, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; Db—Eb—F, 
two tones, 1—2—3; and G—ABb, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending; Bb—Ab—Gb, 
two tones, 3—2—1; F+E=-Db, two tones, 3—2—1; C-—Bb—Ab, two tones, 3—2—1; 
GbF—Eb, femitone and tone, 3 2—1; and DbC—Bb, femitone and tone, 3 2—1; or 4 3—1;, 
in both the laft pofitions. 

N° 44. E flat minor. Afcending; Eb—FGb, tone and femitone, 1—3 4 or 12 3, firfk 
{tring ; Ab—Bb—C, two tones, 1—2—3; D Eb—F, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; Gb—Ab—Bb, 
two tones, I—2—3; and C—D Eb, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending; Eb—Db—Cb, 
two tones, 3—2—1; Bb—Ab—Gb, two tones, 3—2—1; F—Eb—Db, two tones, 3—2—13 
CbBb—Ab,, femitone and tones 3 2—1; and GbF—Ep, femitone and tone, 3 2—1 or 4 3—I. 


Fourth Series, Eb, Ab, Db, Minor. 


N° 45. E flat minor. Afcending; Eb—F Gb, tone and femitone, 1—3 4 or 1—2 3, fourth 
firing; Ab—Bb—C, two tones, 1—2—4, third {tring ; DEb—F, femitone and tone, 0 I—2, 
fecond {tring; Gb—Ab—Bb, two tones, 1—2—z«, fecond ftring:; and C—DEb, tone and 
femitone, 1—3 4, firft ftring. Defcending ; Eb—Db—Cb, two tones, 4—2—1 ; Bb—Ab—Gb; 
two'tones, 4——2——1; fecond {tring ; F—Eb—Db, two tones, 4—o—1, third ftring; CbBb—Ab, 
femitone and tone; 32—1, third ftring; GbF—Eb, femitone and tone, 32—1, fourth ftring; 
$3—I, In the two laft pofitions, 

3 Ne 46. A flat 
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No 46. A flat minor. Afcending; Ab—BbCb, tone and femitone, 1—3 4 or 1—2 3, third 
ftring; Db—Eb—F, two tones, 1—2—4, third firing; GAb—Bb, femitone and tone, 1 2—4, 
fecond firing ; Ch—-Dt—Eb, two tones, 1—2—-4, firft ftring ; and F—GAb, tone and femitone, 
1—2 3. Defcending; Ab—Gb—Fb, two tones, 3—2—1; Eb—Db—Cb, two tones, 4—2—1; 
Bb—Ab—Gb, two tones, 4—2—1, fecond firing; FbEb—Db, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, 
third ftring; and CbBb—Ab, femitone and tone, third ftring; or 4 3—1, in the two laft 
pofitions. 

N° 47. D flat minor. Afcending; Db—EbFb, tone and femitone, I—3 4 or I—2 3, third 
ftring ; Go—Ab—Bb, two tones, 1—2—4, fecond ftring; C Db—Eb, femitone and tone, 1 2—4, 
firft ftring; Fb—Gb—Ab, two tones, 1—2—3; and Bb—C Db, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. 
Defcending; Db—Cb—Bbb, two tones, 3—2—I; Ab—Gb—Fb, two tones, 3—2—1I3; 

Eb—Db—Cb, two tones, 4—2—1, all on the firft ftring; BbbAb—Gb, femitone and tone, 
32—1, fecond ftring; and FbEb—Db, femitone and tone, 3 2—1, on the third {tring ; or 
4 3—1, in the two laft pofitions. 


Fifth Series of Scales, E, A, D, G, C, Minor. 


N° 48. E minor. Afcending; E—Fx, tone, 2—4, on the fourth ftring; G—A—B—Cx, 
three tones, o—1—2—4, third ftring; DxE—Fx, femitone and tone, 1 2—4, fecond {tring 3 
G—A—B, two tones, 1—2—4, fecond ftring ; Cx—DxE, tone and femitone, 1—3 4, firit 
flring. Defcending; E—D—C, two tones, 4——2—1; B—A—G, two tones, 4—2—1, fecond 
{tring ; Fx—E—D, two tones, 2—1—9, fecond ftring; CB—A—G, femitone and two tones, 
4 3—1—o, third ftring; and F—E, tone, 4—2, on the fourth ftring. ; 

N° 49. A minor. Afcending 5 A—B.C, tone and femitone, 1—3 4, third ftring ; D—E—TIT'x, 
two tones, o—1—2, fecond fring ; G%xA-—B, femitone and tone, 1 2—4, fecond ftring ; C—D—E, 
two tones, 1—2—4, firft ftring ; Fx—G»xA, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending ; A—G—I’, 
two tones, 3—2—1; E—D—C, two tones, 4—2—1; B—A—G, two tones, 4—2—1, fecond 
ftring; FE—D, femitone and tone, 21—0, fecond ftring; and C B—A, femitone and tone, 
43—1, third ftring. 

N° so. D minor. Afcending; D—EF—G, tone, femitone, and tone, 0-1 2-4, fecond 
{tring ; A—B—C™, two tones, 0O—I—3; firft {tring ; D—E, tone, 1—2; |’;—G—A, two tones, 
1—2—3; and B—CxD, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending ; D—-C—BbA, two tones 
and a femitone, 3—2—1 X ; G—F'E, tone and femitone, 4—2 1; D—-C—BbA, two tones and. 
a femitone, 4—2—1 0, all on the firft ftring ; and G—F E—D, tone, femitone, and tone, 4—2 I—0, 
on the fecond firing. 

N° 51. G minor. Afcending ; G—A Bb, tone and femitone,; 1—3 4; fecond {tring ; C—D—E, 
two tones, 1—2—4, firft flring ; FxG—A, femitone and tone, 1 2—3;3 Bb—C—D, two tones, 
1—2—3; E—FxG, tone and femitone,; 1—2 3. Defcending; G—F—Eb, two tones, 3—2—1 5 
D—C—Bb, two tones, 3—2—1I;3 A—G—F, two tones, 3—2—1; EbD—C, femitone and 
tone, 3 2—1, all on the firft {tring ; and BbA—G, femitone and tone, 3 2—I Or 4 3-~1, on the 
fecond ftring. 

N° 52.. C minor. Afcending; C—DEb, tone and fermitone, 1—2 3 or 1—3 4, firft ftring 
F—G—A, two tones, 1—2—3; B C—D, femitone and tone, 1 2—3; Eb—F—G, two tones, 
and A—BC, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. Defcending ; C—Bb—Ab, two tones, 
3—2—1 5 G—F—Eb, two tones, 3—2—I; D—C—Bb, two tones, 3—2—13 AbG—F, 
femitone and tone, 3 2—1; and EbD—C, femitone and tone, 3 2—1. 
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GUE RPAS P24 BVE 


General Rules of Fingering eftablifhed. 


THE rules of fingering, and order of fcales, laid down in the two preceding Chapters, are 
all deduétions from the principle, that the feventh of any fcale, being depreffed or flattened 
a femitone, will become the fourth degree of another fcale, the key-note of which is a fourth more 
acute than that of the former, while the other degrees of both fcales will remain the fame; and 
by purfuing the order of fourths afcending, all the keys in the fyftem have been introduced. 
We hall now proceed to eftablifh general rules of fingering, for one and two o¢taves, from other 
principles; that is, from the number and fize of the intervals conftituting fuch o&taves, compared 
with the moft natural and eafieft extenfions of the fingers; the refult whereof will be, a further 
confirmation of the rules before given, and a more clear and concife view of the fingering of the 
whole fyftem. 

An octave, in any fcale of the fyftem, of the major mode, confifts of the intervals :—2—3 4— 
5—6—7 8; the moft fimple divifion of which is that into two equal parts, or tetrachords, 
1—2—3 4, and 5—6—7 8; and this fimpleft divifion of it is adopted, when the thumb is made 
ufe of; which being placed on the key-note on one ftring, and on the fifth of the fcale on the 
other, an octave will be divided into two fimilar parts; and every octave in the fyftem, thus taken, 
will always have this uniform fingering, X—1—2 3, x—1—2 3. The fame divifion is alfo made 
ufe of in fcales where an open ftring is the key-note, and another open ftring the fifth of the key ; 
as in the fcale of C, No1; of G, N°14; and of D, in the third and fourth bars of N° 13; each 
tetrachord being taken o—1—3 4, or O—1—2 3. 

But the feales of C, G, and D, the only keys in which this divifion of the o€tave can be ufed, 
require a different method of fingering in every o€tave but that in which the two open ftrings are 
placed; and, therefore, an oétave including an open ftring is to be confidered rather as an 
exception, than as fuggefting any general rule of fingering. The intervals in the lower compafs 
of the inftrument are of fuch a fize, that the utmoft extenfion of the four fingers, without ufing 
the thumb, is only equal to the diftance of two tones, or interval of a greater third (fee the 
pofition, Fig. 17.) ; and as this interval confifts of two equal parts (without going into the minuter 
difference of tone major and tone minor), the fecond finger mutt be extended to the middle point, 
betwixt the firft and fourth finger, which is always meant by the pofition 1—2—4. But feveral 
intervals of thirds, in the fale, are lefs, by a femitone, than that of the greater third; and as 
thefe occur more frequently, the moft general pofition of the hand, in the lower compafs, is that 
of Fig.16. The natural extenfion of the hand being therefore limited to the interval of a third, 
greater or lefler, the degrees of the fcale are to be divided by three; and the eight degrees of an 
octave will confift of two of thefe divifions, and two degrees of a remainder. Now, in order to 
determine the order that thefe divifions and remainder are to be placed in, it is neceffary to obferve, 
that the two degrees of a remainder cannot be in the laft or concluding pofition, which mutt always 
refolve into a tone and femitone, 1—2 33 for the purpofe of placing the thumb a tone lower than 
the firft finger, and forming the tetrachord, or half octave, X—1—2 3, a pofition ufually continued 
for fome time in the upper compafs of the inftrument; and to determine whether thefe two 
remaining notes muft be in the firft or fecond pofition, we have only to confider the eafe and 
certainty of fhifting the hand from the key-note, and fecond of the fcale, to the third degree, 
compared to the greater and more uncertain {kip to the fourth: the two notes will therefore be 
beft placed in the firft pofition ; and being the two firft degrees of the fcale, will be fingered 1—2: 
the fecond pofition will contain the third, fourth, and fifth of the feale, and be fingered 1 2—4; 
and the third pofition, confifting of the fixth, feventh, and eighth, will, like the concluding 
pofition of every feale in the fyftem, be fingered 1 2—3. This agrees with the fingering of the 


foregoing 
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foregoing {cales, where the key-note is taken with the frft finger, as in the fecond o€ave of 
Bb, N° 3; and the fecond octave of Eb, N° 19: and in the obfervations on N° 3, the fingering 
for the laft ofave of Bb, eftablifhed from the other principles, will appear to be the fame with 
the general rule for one octave now given. Itisa confequence of the rule for fingering two 
octaves, that the eighth note fhall be taken with the fecond finger; and therefore, in the fecond 
octaves of the other feales, the firft and fecond degrees of the acuter oftave are fingered with the 
fecond and fourth finger, 2—4, inftead of I—2, by the prefent general rule; but the remaining 
two pofitions in all the fcales correfpond with ir, being 1 2—4, and 1» Se 

N° 53 contains examples in Eb and Bh major, being the application of the general rule for one 
octave; and it may be obferved, that in the latter example the oftave is taken on one ftring, and 
in the former on two ftrings, and the three pofitions alike in both examples, viz. I—2; 12—4; 
and 12—3; it being a Property of inftruments tuned by perfeét fifths, that to acend one degree 
of the feale towards the bridge, after a polition of three notes, on one ftring, or to defcend one 
degree towards the nut, on the next fuperior ftring, will equally bring you to the next degree of 
the fcale. 

A feale of two octaves confifts of fifteen degrees, which naturally divide into five pofitions of 
a third, greater or lefler, each; and thefe pofitions will, from the fize of their intervals, require 
the following fingering. Firft pofition, a greater third, I—2—4 fecond pofition, a greater third, 
I—2—4; third pofition, a leffer third, 1 2—4; fourth pofition, a leffer third, 1 2-45. and the 
fifth pofition, a leffer third, 1—2 3. Butas there is a difference in the order of the femitone in 
the fifth pofition, and of thofe in the third and fourth pofitions, it will be neceflary to diftinguifh 
this variety in the lefler thirds; and for the reafons that will be given, in the obfervations on the 
examples N° 67 and No 68, a pofition confifling of a tone and femitone fhall jn future be called 
afirft minor pofition; one confifting of a femitone and tone, a fecoud minor; and one confifting of 
two tones, a major pofition. The general rule, therefore, for fingering a feale of two octaves, 
may be expreffed briefly, thus: Two major pofitions, two fecond minor pofitions, and one firft 
minor. 

N° 54. is the exemplification of this general rule in the fcale of Eb major; and the fingering is 
in every refpeé conformable to that of N° 4 (given on the former Principle), and to every {cale 
in the fyftem, where an open ftring is not taken as one of the degrees of the fcale. This rule will 
equally hold, whether the two octaves are to be taken on one ftring, or any number of the pofitions 
On one ftring, and the remainder on one or two other ftrings. N° 7, the firft {cale of the fecond 
feries, exhibits an example, where the five pofitions are taken on four ftrings ; namely, the two 
Major pofitions on the fourth ftring, a fecond minor on the third ftring, a fecond minor on the 
fecond ftring, and a firft minor on the firft {tring ; and the fame pofitions, in their inverted order, 
for the defcending {cale. In the prefent example, N° 54, the fingering marked will equally ferve, 
whether the two oétaves are to be taken entirely on the fecond ftring, or Only the two firft pofitions 
On the fecond, and the remaining three on the firft ftring, as in N° 4. 

But when an open ftring is to be the key or firft note of an octave, the fecond and third degrees 
of the feale, together with the open ftring, muft be taken in the firft pofition, o—1—2; otherwife 
there would be two confecutive notes taken with the fame finger; which muft never be done, if it 
can poffibly be avoided ; next mutt follow the fourth and fifth of the feale, a tone, 1—2; and, 
laftly, the fixth, feventh, and octave, tone and femitone, 1—2 3. N° 56 contains the fcale of 
D major at 2, and that of A major at 4, as examples of the fingering of an o€tave on one ftring, 
beginning with the open note. Bigs? +) 

N° 56 is an example of the manner of taking two oétaves on one ftring, beginning with the 
Open note. This differs from the general rule for two oétaves in nothing but the manner of 
fingering the firft major pofition; which, on account of the open firing, mutt be taken oi: 
the other pofitions conform to the general rule, viz, a major pofition, two fecond minor pofitions, 


and one firft minor, ‘ 
Ne 57 
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Ne 57 exhibits another manner of taking two oftaves On » ait all on the fecond tring, 
excepting the laft half oétave or tetrachord A—B—CxD, which 3 taken on the firft ftring, 
efi 292013. Lis mannet of afcending the firft octave, and fometimnes alfo the next tetrachord, 
ll be found of great ufe; efpecially when, after the fart o€tave, the 


on the fecond ftring, wi "1 ca! 
pted by a defcent of 2 fourth, or fifth, as at 4, and 8, in Ne 60, and 


afcending fcale is interru 


following examples. 
N° 58 is the (cale of Eb, taken on the fecond firing, excepuns the laft tetrachord, B—C, DEb, 


which is taken on the firtt ftring, x—I1—2 33 and N° 59 is the fame fcale, with the firft octave 
only, taken on the fecond ftring; the remaining feven notes, FG Ab—Bb, C—DEb, being 
taken on the firft {tring, %—1 2—3> and 1—2 3- 

N’ 60 is the feale of D, with a defcent of a fourth and a fifth, at 4 and b. The rule of 
fingering an o¢tave on one {tring is to be followed, and: the thumb will fall on the fourth note 
below the ogtave; the tetrachord A—B—CxD will be repeated on the fecond ftring, X—1—2 3, 
followed by E—F*G, 1—? 3) alfo on the fecond ftrings then the thumb will be on the firft {tring 
at A, and on D on the fecond ftring, as at b: the remaining part of the example is to be taken 
without quitting the pofition. 

N° 6x is the feale of Eb major, with the fame defcent of a fourth and a fifth at @ and b. The 
firtt oftave is to be taken, by the general rule, on the fecond ftring; and the reft of the fingering 
will proceed as in the preceding example. 

N° 62 is the fale of F major, with the fame defcent of a fourth and fifth at 4 and b. ‘The 
firtt oftave is taken 2—4> snftead of 1—23 the two remaining pofitions, like the general rule, 
are taken 12—4, and 1—2 3, all on the fecond ftring ; and the reft of the fingering is fimilar to 
that of the two foregoing examples. 

N° 63 is a recapitulation of N° 13 and N° 125 the former being the two lower oétaves, and 
the latter the two upper octaves, of the feale of D major. They are here joined into one fcale of 
four confecutive octaves. The junction is effected, by quitting the pofition at C, on the firft 
firing, and taking the next, D—E—F*», on the fame ftring, :nftead of concluding at D, with the 
third finger, as in N°? 13- 

N° 64 is a recapitulation of N° 1g and N° 183 the former being the two lower ogtaves, and 
the latter the two acuter octaves, of, Eb major. In order to get into the firft pofition of N° 18, 
Eb—F—G, 1-2-4 it will be necefiary to quit the pofition at C—D, 1—2; on the firft ftring, 
inflead of concluding at Eb, with the third finger, as in N° 39. 

N° 65 is a joining of the two feales, N° 7 and N® 6; the degrees of the {cale of Db, of the 
latter example, being changed into thofe of the key of Cx. What is neceflary to be obferved, in 
joining thefe two feales, has been already mentioned, in the obfervations on N° 6. 

N° 66 is a recapitulation of N° 1 and N° 26, being the four oCtaves of the feale of C major, 
with the fingering that has been given to each of thefe examples, excepting at C—D—E, on the 
firft fring; which, inftead of being taken I—2—4, as in the firft pofition of Ne 26, is marked 
D—E, 1—2; C being taken with the fecond finger, as in N°1. Under this fingering is added 
another line of figures, which are the fame with thofe at N° 65, the feale of Cx. The latter 
figures are given with a view of drawing this inference, from comparing the general rules, and the 
fingering of every {cale in the fyftem, that as the intervals or degrees of each are alike, fo the 
fingering is in every inftance the fame, with this exception only, that the four open ftrings of the 
inftrument, when they occur, and are to be taken as fo many of the degrees, occafion a feeming 
variety. In the prefent {cale of C, the four open ftrings are all to be taken; and the fingering, 
on that account, is the moft diffimilar that can be imagined to that of Db, or C% where none of 
the open ftrings are taken, excepting indeed the fourth open ftring, as fharp feventh of the key. 
But if the firft finger be placed on the nut, which, in the open notes, does the office of a finger, 
the fingering of the fcale of C will be neceffarily fimilar to that of Cx. And thus the fame 
uniformity and fimplicity that takes place in the degrees of the natural feale, will be recognized 
in the fingering of all the feales in the fyftem; which are nothing but an imitation, OF rather 2 
repetition, of the natural feale. 


Scales 
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Scales of one or more ottaves, and fmaller portions of oftaves, afcending and defcending, 
ferm no inconfiderable part of inftrumental mufic; although pafiages confi iting of greater caeaade 
than the degrees of the fcale will as frequently occur; and the knowledge of every property of the 
finger-board will te neceffary to the learner, for the purpofe of reforting to that part of it, where 
any given paffage can be taken with the greateft eafe, and produce the particular effect intended 
in the compofition. From what has been already fhown of the exact fimilarity of the different 
fcales in the fyftem, to the natural feale, it is evident, that whatever properties exift in the latter, 
will equally take place in the others. An inveftigation of the properties of any one feale, will 
therefore be fufficient for the whole. 

To difcover how many poffible pofitions there can be in a key, and to inveftigate their 
properties, it will be neceffary to take every degree of the fale in fucceffion, and, confidering 
each as forming a different pofition on the finger-board, to afcertain the particular degrees of the 
feale that will occur in each. The firft pofition will confilt of the key-note, fecond, and third, of 
the fcale, or major pofition, 1—2—4; fhifting the hand to the fecond degree of the {cale, the 
pofition will confift of the fecond, third, and fourth, 1—3 4 or 1—2 3; and as this leffer third, 
having a tone before the femitone, is the firft that occurs in the fcale, we have given it the 
appellation of a fir mincr pofition. Shifting the hand to the third degree of the fcale, we have 
the third, fourth, and fifth, being a faite and tone; and, in dohrraditidehoti to the former, 
we fhall call this leffer third a_/econd minor pofition; its fingering being 1 2—4. The hand then 
is fhifted to the fourth of the fcale, and will include the fourth, fifth, and fixth, 1—2—4: on 
the fifth of the {cale, it includes the fifth, fixth, and feventh, 1—2—4, both major pofitions. 
On the fixth of the fcale, it comprehends the fixth, feventh, and eighth, 1—3 4 or I—2 3, 
being a firft minor pofition ; and on the feventh and laft degree, it confifts of the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth, or firft and fecond degrees of the next octave, 1 2—4, being a fecond minor pofition. 
We cannot difcover any variety or new relation, in a further profecution of thefe pofitions; 
nothing will occur but a replication of the fame degrees of the fcale, and a repetition of the fame 
pofitions. The refult therefore of this inquiry is, that the feven degrees of the fcale produce 
feven pofitions on the finger-board, in the following order: 1. major pofition; 2. firft minor 
pofition ; 3. {econd minor pofition; 4. major pofition; 5. major pofition; 6. firft minor pofition ; 
and, 7. fecond minor pofition. 

N° 67 and N° 68 are examples of thefe feven pofitions in the keys of Eb, and Cx major. 
The four firft pofitions are taken on one ftring, and the remaining three on the next fuperior 
{tring ; and it is worthy of remark, that on comparing the laft three pofitions with the three firft, 
they will be found to be of the fame fpecies of thirds in each pofition on both ftrings. In the 
fcale of Eb, for inftance, the firft or natural pofition of the hand, on the fecond ftring, is a major 
pofition, 1—2—4, and the fame on the firft ftring; the fecond pofition, or half fhift, on the 
fecond ftring, is a firft minor, 1—3 4 or I—2 3; and the fame on the firft ftring ; and the third 
pofition, or full fhift, on the fame ftring, is a fecond minor, 1 2—4, and the fame on the firft 
ftring. In both examples a fecond oétave is added, in which the fame pofitions, in their order, 
and the fame fingering, are repeated, excepting the difufe of the fourth finger, above G, on the 
firft ftring. 

As all the feales of the fyftem are merely tranfpofitions of one natural fcale, it will follow, as 
an invariable rule of fingering in all fcales, that a paffage confifting of any degrees of the fcale, 
excepting an open ftring, that can be played in one pofition of the hand, in any given key, can 
be played in any other key in one pofition, and with the fame fingering. 

The two firft bars of N° 69 is a paffage in the fcale of C, the fingering of which cannot 
poflibly be different from that marked under the notes. The remaining bars of the example 
contain the fame paflage, tranfpofed into the keys of F, Cz, Fw, B, E, A, D, Eb, Ab; inall 
which keys the pafiage i is played with the fame fingering that is marked in the key of C. The 
paflage confifts of the key-note, third, fourth, fifth, feventh, octave, and ninth, of the key; 


which are taken with the fourth, firft, fecond, fourth, firft, fecond, and fourth fingers refpectively. 
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- At 2, the paffage is tranfpofed to F, and the notes are to be taken in the fame pofition as at a, 
only on the fourth, third, and fecond ftrings, inftead of the third, fecond, and firft. At c, the 
paffage is tranfpofed to Cx, and the hand muft be fhifted a femitone sharper than it was at a, 
taking the key-note C% with the fourth finger, and the other degrees as before 3 at d, it is in the 
key of Fz, taken in the fame pofition as at Cx, but beginning on the fourth firing; at é, itis in 
the key of B, and the hand muft be fhifted a femitone nearer the nut than at a; atf, it is in the 
key of E, the hand continues in the fame pofition as ate, but begins on the fourth ftring; at g, 
it is in the key of D, and notwithftanding the open {trings correfpond to D and A, the firft and 
third notes of the paffage, D muft be taken with the fourth finger, on the third ftring, a femitone 
fharper than C% at ¢, and the reft of the fingering muft be like that at a; at h, it is played in 
the key of G, in the fame pofition with D, but beginning on the fourth fring; at#, it is in the 
key of Eb, a femitone fharper than D at g; at&, it is in the key of Ab, in the fame pofition with 
Eb, but beginning on the fourth ftring; at /, it is in E, the fame key as at f, but an octave 
higher; this pofition is of courfe a femitone fharper than that of Eb; and, laftly, it is in the key 
of A, at m, the hand being in the fame pofition as at /, only beginning on the fourth ftring. 

It is evident, that in every one of thefe keys, the paffage muft be equally eafy, the fingering 
being the fame in all. This example will ferve to diminifh that apprehenfion, which beginners 
are apt to have, on feeing a number of flats or fharps at the clef; and will alfo evince to them, 
that a competent knowledge of the finger-board will, in general, render a paffage equally eafy on 
one key as another. Let the learner always remember the degrees of the fcale that are practicable 
in one pofition, and be equally well acquainted with them when he fees them in the notation; he 
will foon know where to take any paffage, in the lower compafs, in the eafieft and moft natural way 
the cafe will admit of. Throughout the whole of this example, the hand is in the fecond minor 
pofition, 1 2—45 which fee, Fig, 16. 
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Of Accompaniment, or proper Baffes. 


Wu ETHER it would be moft advantageous to the learner, to acquire a knowledge of the 
firft principles of mufic, and of the theory of the finger-board, before he enters upon the ftudy of 
the practical or mechanical part, I am not as yet fufficiently warranted by experience to determine.— 
All T would at prefent contend for, is, the propriety and advantage of theory going at leaft hand 

in hand with the practice. j | 
In the ftudy of the human {Cciences or arts, but little real progrefs can be made at a time, nor 
can the mind be fuccefsfully employed on more than one object at once. At the end of a given 
time, however, an incomparably greater progrefs will be made, by thefe conftant, though fmall, 
advances, and by purfuing every object feparately, than by vainly attempting to proceed by more 
rapid ftrides, and allowing a greater number of objects to obtrude on the mind, and divide the 
attention. 
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attention. But this rational plan of ftudy is, of all things, the moft difficult to adopt, in the 
practice of inftrumental mufic; for while moft other ftudies have their diferent parts gradually 


si“ 
and fucceffively unfolded, and any one part can be made the obje@ of a diftin@ atte 


unembarraffed by the confideration of another, this natural! 


parts, and an equal attention to be given to each at the fame inftant; for, to the a‘tual prodution 
of two or three rnufical founds on the Violoncello, and other inftruments of that clafs, the tollowing 
acts of the mind and body are neceflary at one and the fame time: 1. An accurate diviGon of the 
finger-board, and placing the fingers of the left hand on it properly. 2. The more difficult and 


complicated action of the right-hand in conducting and preffing the bow on the ftrings. 3. The 


J° 
mind of the learner attending to and direéting thefe different movements, at the fame time reading 


and eftimating the different mufical chara@ers before him ; as he is not only to produce the neceflary 
founds, but to produce them in a certain given time: to which may be added, the difficulty of 
holding the inftrument and bow in their refpective pofitions, which mutt take place for fome time. 
Hence the awkwardnefs of the firft attempts, when it is impoffible to give a proper attention to fo 


many different objects; and the greater perplexity, at this time, both to the fcholar and matter, 
than at any future period of the ftudy. 


The more thefe different aétions are naturally united 


nun 


2 
y requires an union of all its conftituent 


~ 


» the more art and method are neceflary to 
divide them, and to fubjeé&t each to a feparate and diftin@& attention and ftudy ; and from the 


difficulty of always keeping this in view, and the want of unerring principles for the produétion 


of all the requifite qualities in founds, tune alone excepted, the laws of which are fufficiently 
known, arife the great intricacy of the ftudy, and the uncertainty of attaining to excellence in it, 

The moft varied, complicated, and perfeét inftrumental performance, is refolvable into the 
accuracy and purity of the feveral notes that it confifts of; and the caufes of thefe qualities, into 
the mechanical ation of the fingers, in ftopping, and of the bow, in giving a proper degree of 
vibration to the ftrings ; and principles of fingering and bowing are to be received, in {0 far 
as they tend to accomplifh thefe purpofes. 

It is apprehended, that every neceffary rule for the former may be collected from the foregoing 
part of this treatife; but, in refpect of the number of other objects that ought equally to engage 
the learner’s attention, the remaining examples, being a feries of practice for every part of the 
finger-board, have the fingering added to them, for the further exemplification and illuftration of 
‘the rules before given. With refpeét to the latter, which comprehends the whole art and 
management of the bow, by which every quality in found, excepting that of tune or pitch, is 
produced, although we have made this more particularly an objeét of our attention and ftudy, 
both on account of its importance, and becaufe its principles are involved in greater intricacy and 
obfcurity, we do not profefs an ability of delivering fuch definitions of the minute and complicated 
motions employed in its various offices, but what would be very inadequate to convey our meaning, 
or might miflead the learner, and bring the imputation of error on our principles. Befides, the 
principles of bowing are themfelves fo far from being properly afcertained, that almoft every 
matter feems to have adopted different principles. Hence that difference in tone, which diftinguifhes 
aimoft every performer, but in a fimaller degree thofe of the fame {chool, who have followed 
nearly the fame principles of bowing. Thefe confiderations difcouraged us from entering with 
any confidence on this part of the fubje&; but, willing to impart the knowledge of whatever we 
conceive to be ufeful to the learner, we thal] give fuch occafional direétions for the attaining 
this important part of the ftudy, as fhall appear well founded, notwithftanding thar, from the 
confcioufnefs of the comparative imperfection of thefe, we have only ventured to give to this 
treatife the name of The Theory and Practice of Fingering. 

Principles for the management of the bow, may be colleéted, 4 priori, from a {tudy of the laws 
of the vibrations of ftrings, and of different forces, or degrees and manner of percuffion, applied 
to them; and, 4 pofteriori, from confidering the efi®éts of repeated experiments made on ftrings 
by various degrees of preflure of the bow. This will enable the learner more accurately to obferve 
and afcertain the particular force and manner made ufe of by other performers ; to compare which 
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with the different qualities of found thereby produced, will lead to a knowledge of tone, and of 


the manner of producing it, in their relation of effeét and caule. 
We now proceed to ftate, in their order, what will more immediately demand the attention of 





the learner. ; 
His firft care muft be to hold his inftrument and bow in a proper manner ; both which ‘ 


articulars are far from being indifferent. He may proceed to a certain degree with an inartificial 
method ; but afterwards many paffages will be rendered doubly difficult to him, and fome altogether 
impracticable, merely on that account; and it will be worth his while, even after having made 
fome progrefs, to correct any miftake he may find himfelf to have been in, in this refpeét, or in : 
the pofition of his left hand. The end to be anfwered, in holding the inftrument, is, that it fhall 
be fteady, and admit of the action of the bow without being impeded by the lett knee or the 
right thigh. The firft of thefe purpofes is beft anfwered, by preffing the upper edge or rim of the 
Violoncello againft the fide of the calf, or thickeft part, of the right leg; and the fide of the 
inftrurnent againft that of the left: and, for the latter purpofe, it is neceflary that the right leg be 
perpendicular to the ground, and that the left leg be extended in an oblique direétion until the 
left foot be four or five inches more advanced from the body than the right; and it is alfo 
neceffary, that the inftrument be raifed fufficiently to admit of the free aétion of the bow, on the 
fourth ftring, near three inches from the bridge, without touching the right thigh. The bow muft 
be held betwixt the fecond finger and thumb, in fuch a manner, that the firft and fecond joint of 
the thumb fhall form an angle, and the point of the thumb be oppofite to the middle of the fecond 
joint of the fecond finger ; the hair of the bow will be then preffed by the middle of the firft joint 
of that finger, or by the point of it: the firft finger fhould be feparated about half an inch from 
the fecond. The preffure is in a great meafure given to the bow by the firft finger; but, at each 
turning of the bow, this preffure on it is to be taken off, by the firft and fecond joint of that 
finger advancing farther from the fecond. ‘The third and fourth fingers are to lie on the bow, at: 
nearly the fame feparation, but without any preffure on it, their office being only to keep the bow 
properly balanced. 

The next thing will be, to ftudy the manner of drawing the bow along one of the ftrings, the 
fecond for inftance, fo as it fhall be always parallel to the bridge. This is a matter of confiderable 
nicety; it cannot be otherwife effected, than by the diftance from the fhoulder to the points of 
the fingers continually varying, whilft the bow is drawing; for, fuppofing the arm remained at 
the fame extenfion, while conduéting the bow, inftead of drawing it parallel to the bridge, it 
would act as a radius of a circle, or leg of a compafs, defcribing a feement of a circle, of which 
the body would be the center. ‘The arm, therefore, being at its utmoft extenfion, will be nearly 
parallel to the right thigh ; and in conduéting the bow along the ftring, in the neceffary direction, 
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the motion will proceed from the joint at the elbow (the arm from that to the fhoulder being kept 
without motion), and will bring the wrift, from a little beyond the right knee, towards the breaft ; 
and both parts of the arm will then be nearly at right angles: in reconduéting the bow, the arm 
will again be extended to a line nearly parallel to the right knee, or rather a fall curve that is 
natural to the arm in its utmoft extenfion ; and this is to be the conftant motion of the arm, from 
nearly a right line, till it form nearly a right angle, and from a right angle to a ftraight line; the 
wrift, at the fame time, being kept loofe, as it muft have a feparate motion from the arm, at every 
turn of the bow. 

Having acquired the proper direction of the bow, by thefe different motions, it will next be 
neceffary to endeavour to produce an even vibration of the ftring, by a fteady, uniform preffure of 
the bow; and having fucceeded with 2 moderate degree of preffure, to try the effect of an increafed 
preffure, which will give a proportional increafe of found, till you make it vibrate in its greateft 
courfes and recourfes (fee Fig. 15. and the annotations on it, in the firft Chapter of the Theory). 

It will then be neceffary to place the fingers of the left hand, on the finger-board, in the pofition 
at Fig. 16, feparating the fingers at about an inch afunder, and raifing them into the form of an 

arch; the fingers will then beat about the interval of a femitone from each other, but the firlt at 
that 
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that of a tone from the nut; and the fingers will, by the mof fimple movement, in croffing the 
ftrings, come to the proper diftances for any of the notes on the other ftrings; a great advantage 
which this pofition of the hand has over that formerly in ufe (fee Fig. 18.), where the natural 
tendency of the fingers would be to move in the oblique direction, fhown by the dotted lines; 
a tendency which can be counteraéted but with great trouble. 

When this pofition of the hand, and feparation of the fingers, becomte fomewhat natural, and 
they can be kept fteadily in it, when raifed from the ftrings, fo that every finger will return to the 
fame point of the finger-board it preffed before, it will be eafy to play any note under that pofition 
of the hand, by preffing the ftring with the finger required. Being thus prepared, the learner may 
begin the fir octave of C, in the two firft bars of N° x. of the examples; which fee, with the 
explanation above given of it. Each bar contains a tetrachord, or half oétave; and as every f{cale 
in the fyftem has been fhown to be only a repetition of one octave, which confifts of two fuch 
fimilar parts, the particular attention of the learner will now be neceflary, to the tue of every 
degree of the fcale; and he muft endeavour to diftinguifh, and feel, the peculiar character and 
effet of each note of an oétave, and of their feveral relations to the key-note. Each tetrachord 
of the o¢tave will form a chant, or mufical phrafe, clofing with the femitonic interval of the 
fourth, and of the oétave; and the better to perceive their fimilarity, and to compare their 
characters, it will be proper to make a fhort paufe after the fourth, as well as after the oftave. 
Holden, a very ingenious writer on the fcience and practice of mufic, has obferved, that if the 
feveral degrees of the feale are taken with accuracy, a peculiar expreffion will be found to 
characterife every note. The key-note is bold and commanding ; the fecond is a kind of plaintive 
found ; the third has fomething fupplicative in it; and it is on this note, or on the feventh, which 
has the fame relation in the other tetrachord, that the beggar chiefly dwells, if he ufes any tone at 
all; the fourth, which brings the phrafe to a conclufion, is grave and folemn; and the fifth, fixth, 
feventh, and odlave, are marked by fimilar expreffions. Thefe properties are not, however, 
infeparable from the founds; becaufe, if the fame notes are introduced in a different relation, as 
on a change of key, they will have different effeéts. The defcending oétave will form a chant, 
different from the afcending oétave, but likewife divided into two fimilar phrafes, the firft ending 
on the fifth of the key, and the fecond on the key-note. 

Thefe being the elements into which every variety of air or melody, and its accompanying: 
harmony, are refolvable, the greateft care mult be taken by the learner to acquire a juft idea of 
each note; and, if a mere beginner, he ought not to depend entirely on his own ear or judgement, 
but feek every opportunity of the accompaniment of a well-tuned voice, or that of an inftrument 
in the hands of a judicious performer, until the proper found of each note become quite familiar 
to him. 

Let the notes of the octave be thus played with a flow, even, and lengthened bow, to employ 
the full motion of the arm; and, afterwards, quicker and ftronger, by the greater velocity and 
preffure of the bow, but always drawn its full length; and it may be proper to remark, that when 
the fecond, third, or fourth finger is directed to be put down, it is meant that the finger or fingers 
immediately below them fhould be alfo on the ftring, at their proper diftance of tone or femitone ; 
their continuing on will give them greater ftrength and firmnefs of ftopping, and fooner form a 
good pofition of the hand. 

After having repeatedly practifed this, and the fecond o¢tave of N* 1, afcending and defcending, 
the learner may proceed to N° 2, by adding the three notes D—E F, 1—3 4, on the firft ftring, 
ufing this fingering for fome time, till he can take them well in tune; after which he may take the 
two laft notes with the fecond and third finger. 

I underftand the ufual practice in teaching to be, after fhowing the learner a fingle fcale, to give 
him fome familiar eafy tune, in one pofition of the hand, for the purpofe of making his fingers and 
bow go together. The difficulty of attending to the number of different aCtions pe to 
performance, is fo great at the beginning, that mafters are glad to take advantage of any inducement 


that can be held out to the learner, to make him prattife; but I am afraid this method, fometimes 
| Q neceflary 
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neceffary at firft, is purfued too far. Having obferved, that a fuperficial manner of bowing, at 
beft, and often bad habits of bowing and fingering, very difficult to be corrected afterwards, were 
contraéted in this, too early, ftudy of tunes; and that, after a confiderable time, but little.cr no 
progrefs was made in tone, time, or accompaniment, (the latter being the principal office of the 
inftrument) ; I fufpeéted the fallacy of this method, and turned my thoughts to a more fyftematic 
analyfis of the ftudy, and to the eftablifhing of principles of bowing and fingering, which might 
not only facilitate the ftudy of the inftrument, but would remove the imperfections in playing, 
which I have ever found to be the confequence of a want of proper principles, adopted at the 
beginning. The following plan of ftudy is the refult of my reafoning and obfervations on the fubject, 
confirmed by a very extenfive, and, I may venture to add, a fuccefsful, experience for feveral years. 

When a proper motion of the bow is acquired, and made to go with the fingers, I have found 
that any further attention to the ftudy of tunes, for fome time, is improper: the very imperfect 
manner in which they can be played in this ftage of the ftudy, cannot give any permanent 
{atisfaGtion to the learner; and it will be for his advantage to poftpone the further ftudy of air or 
melodies for fome time, when it will be refumed with a much greater profpect of fuccefs and 
advantage, and form a proper part of the progrefs of his plan. In the mean time, it will be 
proper to proceed to the ftudy and praétice of accompaniment, or the proper bafs parts of vocal 
or inftrumental compofitions; and as a proper end is propofed in every rational ftudy, fo the 
means taken to attain that end, ought not only to be the moft fimple, and adequate to it, but be 
alfo produétive of the greateft number of prefent advantages; thefe being, in the prefent cafe, 
fubordinate ends, and perhaps more immediately the view of the learner, than the principal, 
which is the attaining to perfeétion, or rather excellence, in the art. The plan of practice now 
to be recommended to the learner, will, in conformity to this rule, extend to the following 
fubordinate ends: 1. The ftudy and practice of tone, which, when fimplified, we prefume is very 
attainable in all its important qualities; the impediments to its acquifition being chiefly the 
attempting, at firft, too great a complication of bowing and fingering, and not confining the 
practice of the bow, at this period, to fimple notes. 2. The ftudy and prattice of time. 3. An 
early acquaintance with pure harmony, and a habit of accompanying, and attending to, a part 
different from that of the bafs. And, laftly, The powers, habits, and knowledge, acquired in 
the practice and ftudy of thefe, will be not only of immediate ufe in themfelyes, but be the proper 
means of rendering the fucceeding part of the ftudy eafy and intelligible. 

N° 70, and the three following numbers, contain the bafs part of the firft fonata of the fecond 
opera of Corelli. It will be eafieft to begin with the laft movement, N°733 and when the learner 
has practifed the notes, fome little time, by himfelf, it will then be proper to get the part of the 
firft violin played, which he is to accompany, by playing the movement, at firft with flow, and 
afterwards with quicker, bows; but, in both cafes, the full length of the bow, and the greateft 
preffure of it, is to be employed. He is then to proceed in the fame manner with the firft 
movement, N° 70, obferving to divide each bar into eight flow equal parts, each confifting of a 
quaver: but the bow is not to continue on the ftring during the whole time of each; it muft be 
drawn with fpiric and rapidity, from one end of it to the other, by the full motion of the arm, 
above defcribed; and a confiderable ftop mult take place, betwixt each quaver, to fill up the 
time; but on the notes G and D, in the fifth bar, the motion of the bow mutt be as flow again;.- 
and on the two aft notes of the example, four times as flow. Having played this, feveral times, 
with the part of the firft violin, the learner will next proceed to the allegro, N° 71; and, 
notwithftanding the greater quicknefs of the movement, the bow muft be drawn to its full length 
on the quavers. At a, the hand muft be moved back a femitone nearer the nut, for the purpofe 
of playing the feven notes of that paffage in one pofition of the hand; and the learner ought to 
Ne ie this with the paflages at e and f, of N° 69, in order to know the cafes in which this 
polition will be neceffary: at 4, in the prefent example, the former pofition is to be refumed. 
Until the learner can play this movement perfeétly in tune, he muft adhere to the fingering 
marked next to the notes; after which, he may practife, on the full fhift, that is, the firft finger 
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y be taken with propriety on it, the proper 
fingering for which is marked under the other figures. That the learner may know from the afpect 
of a paffage, whether it is adapted for the full or half fhift, 


brought to the place of the fourth, the paffages that may 

he may obferve, that the notes, ih 

general, where this double fingering is marked, are fituated in the {paces between the lines: this 

afpect of a paflage will always indicate the full fhift, if any is neceffary ; and fuch notes proceeding 

from one fpace to the next above or below, being at the interval of a third from each other, will 
always require the firft and fourth finger alternately. If, on the contrary, the intervals of thirds 
are from one line to the next above or below it, this will indicate the half fhift as a proper pofition ; 
and fuch notes will be always taken with the firft and fourth finger. An infpection of N° 80 will 
imprefs the diftinguifhing charaéter of each of thefe fhifts-fangly on the mind of the learner: 
paflages adapted for both occur fiequently in this example; thofe taken on the half fhift are all 
marked with the letter 2, and thofe taken on the full fhift with the letter 4. The practice of 
N°72 will complete the fonata; and the end more immediately to be kept in view, in the frequent 
practice of it, befides accuracy in tune and time, is the improvement in tone, by a firm preffure 
of the bow on the firings, and always drawing it to its full extent with velocity and {piric. 

Being furnifhed with a fet of Corelli’s fonatas, and procuring a proper perfon to play the part of 

the firft violin, the next ftep will be to proceed to the tenth fonata of the latt opera, in the key of 
G major, the feale of which is N° 14. Here alfo it will be bet to begin with the gavot, or laft 
movement, taking care to draw out the bow arm freely, and with velocity, in crofling the ftrings, 
in the firft bar, and throughout the movement: then proceed to the firft and fecond movements, 
in the laft of which will be found two bars, in which Dx occurs: the paffage muft be taken on 
the back fhift, as at 4, N°71, and the notes Fx—Gx—Ax (the firft and third notes, being on 
lines, point out the half fhift) are to be fingered 1—2—4; and the following B muft be taken 
on the firft ftring, in the natural pofition of the hand. This allegro muft be played throughout 
with a lengthened and fpirited bow, and be a daily practice, until it become quite eafy. The 
next in order may be the twelfth fonata of the fecond opera, entitled Ciaconna; and will, after the 
foregoing, be attained with little trouble. It contains a few bars of fix quavers each, towards the 
end, in which the ftrings are more croffed than in the former fonatas; and care mutt be taken, 
that the aétion of the arm is not diminifhed, nor the bow drawn fhorter, or with lefs force, in 
executing thefe; and the bar with only five quavers in it mutt begin with an up-bow, that is, 
drawing the wrift, from the full extenfion of the arm, near the right knee, in a direétion towards 
the breaft. And it may be here obferved, that an elevation of the arm, that will admit of free 
bowing on the firft flring, is to be preferred, not only on account of its natural power in 
communicating more preffure to the bow in that elevation, but alfo becaufe it will prevent any 
unneceffary motion of the arm in pafling from a lower ftring to an upper one,-or the contrary, 
which can be fufficiently accomplifhed by a fmall turn of the wrift alone; not to mention, that 
this pofition of the arm looks much better than a lower one; and I think it will always hold true, 
from fome general principle in nature, connecting pleafure with utility, that whatever movement 
is beft adapted to attain its end, will alfo be the moft graceful. In this view, fometimes practifing 
before a glafs will be an excellent leffon to acquire good habits, and prevent bad ones. 

The above three fonatas of Corelli, praétifed frequently, will be a good preparation for the firft 
fonata of the fourth or laft opera, the laft movement of which will be very good practice for fome 
time, if proper attention be always given to the tone, and manner of bowing. It thould be firft 
taken flow, and with a full tone; and as it becomes more eafy, it may be taken quicker, but 
always fo as to employ a confiderable length of bow. The third fonata of the fecond opera is 
fomewhat fimilar, in its laft movement (but rather lefs difficult), to the preceding ; but there will 
be confiderable improvement made in the knowledge of time, by a ftudy of the fecond movement ; 
in which refpeét it is more difficult than any of the foregoing. hp 

Thefe five fonatas of Corelli, being in the keys of D, G, and C, no difficulty, ic is hoped, 
will occur in the fingering. It will now be proper to introduce the. practice of the flats, and 
begin with the feventh fonata of the fourth opera, in F major; preparatory to which, let the tee: 
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of F, N°? 2, be again practifed and confidered. ‘The laf movement but one of this fonata will 
require carc in the bowing, fo as to keep up tone and fpirit. After this fonata has been pradctifed, 
the fifth fonata of the fecond opera, in B flat major, may be entered upon; and afterwards, the 
eleventh fonata of the fame opera, in E flat major; but previous to this, the fcale of E flat, N° 19, 
and the diagram or analyfes of that key, N° 67, fhould be carefully confidered and played over; 
and, in general, it will greatly facilitate and fhorten the ftudy of the lower compafs of the 
inftrument, if the learner make a fimilar analy—s of every new key he comes to; which will make 
him acquainted with every poffible pofition that can occur in any key, in this part of the 
Violoncello. 

The ninth fonata of the fourth opera will further extend the knowledge and practice of the key 
of B flat; and for a further acquaintance with that of E flat, the eleventh fonata of the fame opera 
will be good practice ; but the laft allegro muft be taken very flow, for a confiderable time. 

The learner will have now got eight or nine of the {onatas of Corelli, which he may praétife in 
rotation, or rather more frequently prattifing thofe he may be Jeaft perfe&t in; and it will be of 
confiderable advantage at this time, if he can find the means of playing the Violoncello part, of 
thofe he can perform moft accurately, along with the parts of the firft and fecond Violin ; and when 
his ear and attention can be given more to the upper parts, he ought more particularly to attend 
to the effect of the whole, in order that he may difcover in what refpeét his own may be deficient, 
and how he may improve it, An early attention to thefe particulars will lead him more accurately 
to obferve the manner of playing of better performers than himfelf, and to confider the difference 


‘ 


of the effects produced, compared with their caufes. 

About this period, I have found that the practice of airs or melody is moft advantageoufly 
entered upon ; and it will now be more ufeful, as it will induce a practice of that mixed bowing, 
and frequent fhifting of the hand, which the learner will now find neceffary, to enable him to 
proceed with the more difficult bafies or accompaniment that will now fall in his way. What I 
{hall have to obferve on the ftudy of air or melody, and the manner of purfuing it, will be 
contained in the next Chapter. At prefent it will be neceflary to difcufs the remaining examples 
of proper bafles for the practice of the lower compats of the infrument; and te continue what 
obfervations may occur on the manner of purfuing the ftudy of accompaniment. 

Previous to the entering on the practice ef melodies, or before profecuting the further practice 
of proper baffes, the ftudy of the principles of fingering before laid down, and the practice of the 
different fcales in the fyftem, will be proper, and will beft explain any difficulties the learner may 
meet with. He may then proceed, with reafonable expeétation of improvement, to the practice 
of any other of the fonatas of Corelli; and, to diverfify the ftile of mufic, he may begin to play, 
with one or two violins, any eafy modern trios, fuch as Kammel’s Notturnos, and innumerable 
others he may meet with, and play the accompaniment of harpfichord mufic. In the latter, he 
mutt be careful, however, not to overpower the inftrument he accompanies, and, in this inftance, 
totally lay afide that powerful manner of bowing we have been recommending. For the purpofe 
of neatly accompanying inftruments of this kind, a particular mode of bowing a repetition of the 
fame note, in quavers, muft be practifed, inftead of the common method, by the alternate action 
and reaction of the bow; namely, to play four or more of fuch notes, with the bow in the fame 
direction, by giving a new impulfe to it for every note,” But a clofe attention to the manner in 
which good performers play accompaniments of this nature, will give the learner a clearer idea of 
it, than can be derived from any defcription of it in words. 

But to proceed with the examples. N° 74, and the three following numbers, contain the bafs 
of the tenth fonata of Corelli’s fecond opera, in the key of E. Thefe examples will require much 
more fhifting of the hand than any of the preceding fonatas. The two firft notes are taken on the 
back fhift, as at a, N° 71; the third, fourth, and fifth notes, on the full fhift; the three following 
notes, BE Dx, on the back fhift; C and B, in the natural or common pofition of the hand; 
AGx—Fx, femitone and tone, on the fourth firing; and the reft will be made out from the 
fingering marked, and give the learner much knowledge of the lower compafs of the inftrument : 
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ait is, moreover, 2 beautiful fonata; which will induce him to endeavour to be erfe& in it. I 
will, however, be proper to play the two laft movements, N° 76 and N° ; des. 
N° 75, which is the moft difficult; but the progreis that the learner will 
practice of airs or melodies, will greatly contribute to render thefe, 
examples, more eafy to him. 

While the learner is employed with his mafter, in ftudying the duets and other melodies to be 
mentioned in the next Chapter, the following examples of the more difficult baffles will be equally 
improving, if they-are practifed conftantly by himfelf, in the intervals betwixt his other leffons, 
They will be not only found to be ufeful in themielves, but will, perhaps more than any other 
practice, give him that firmnefs of fingering, and keep up that fullnefs of tone, and fpirited 


bowing, which will carry him fuccefsfully through the more difficult parts of the ftudy, and give 
effect to his performance ; advantages by no means to be got from the languid ftyle of the more 
eafy duets he muft neceffarily practife at Art. 


N° 78 is the Violoncello part of the ninth concerto of Corelli, being one of thofe bafits 
denominated obligato, meaning a part more than commonly difficult, or when it becomes a 
principal or folo part, the other parts being for the time only the accompaniments to it. The 
learner, in the practice of thefe and the following baffes, ought to be more folicitous about 
playing them with purity and fullnefs of tone, than about playing them with rapidity: the latter 
will in due time follow, as a natural confequence, from its becoming more eafy; but the former 
will by no means follow, as a matter of courfe, but by keeping it conftantly in view. 

N° 79 is perhaps the moft difficult part of Corelli’s concertos, for the Violoncello; 
length ; it does not come in here in its natural order, which is rather after N° 82; and its being 
‘placed where it is, was only becaufe of there being a proper fpace to contain it there. ‘The 
practice of this example fhould only take place after that of N° 82. 

N° 80, an obligato movement for the Violoncello, in the tenth of Corelli’s concertos $ an 
excellent practice to acquire tone with a lengthened bow, and comprehending almoft every 
pofition, from the nut to the middle of the firft and fecond ftrings. The letters @ and 2 fhow 
when the half and full fhifts are to be ufed, as already taken notice of in the obfervations on 
N° 70, and three following numbers. When an Opportunity occurs, the practice of the ViolonceHo 
of Corelli’s concertos, with all the other parts, will be improving in the higheft degree, as foon 
as the learner can play the prefent example and N° 78; the other concertos, excepting the firft, 
third, and eleventh, being all eafier than the ninth and tenth. ; 

N° 81 will be an excellent practice for the fingers and bow, and if taken flow for a confiderable 
time, with the attention direéted chiefly to a free, lengthened bow, arid made a regular daily 
practice, will tend to give great firmnefs in fingering, as well as bowing. This is the bafs to one 
of Corelli’s folos ; and the whole of that opera will be of the greatett advantage to the learner, if 
played with the Violin, with which the Violoncello plays rather on the equal terms of a duet, than 
in the fubfervient office of a common bafs accompaniment. A great improvement in tune,. time, 
bowing, and the knowledge of accompanying, mutt refult from this praétice, properly conducted. 

N° 82 is a celebrated Violoncello folo, in the eleventh concerto of Corelli. If beguh flow, 
and continued fo for fome time, with a ftri€t attention to tone, and to lengthened bowing, this 
example will prove of infinite advantage; nothing can be better calculated to give ftrength and 
firmnefs to the bow arm, and finger, than the practice of this leffon, perfevered in for fome time; 
but the good purpofes it is admirably fitted to anfwer, will be entirely defeated by a premature 
attempt at rapidity. 

N° 83 is the accompaniment to a beautiful air of Handel: this ought to be attentively ftudied 
by the learner who wifhes to be well grounded in the lower part of the inftrument, as it requires 
more frequent fhifting of the hand than perhaps any other piece of an equal number of notes, and 
is befides on a difficult key, with modulations {till more difficult as to fingering. The learner will 
obferve frequent ufe made of the flur, for the purpofe of conne¢ting and rendering fmooth many 
of the notes, which would, without this, appear diflocated and uneven. When the learner can 
play this movement perfectly in tune, he may with juftice think more highly of his progrefs, than 
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if he played imperfectly many {olos, with paffages carried to the utmoft extent of the finger-board§ 
and it may be here obferved; that the praétice of all Handel’s mufic, particularly the accompaniments 
to his opera and oratorio fongs, his overtures and grand concertos, will be extremely beneficial. 
N° 84 is the concluding part of Corelli’s folos; and, of the many difficult moving baffes of 
Corelli, this is by far the moft difficult. By the’common manner of fingering, which is marked 


- in a fecond line of figures, it feems almoft impraéticable: but the fingering that would give it any 


degree of fmoothnefs, appears to me to be that which is marked neareft the notess and this will © 
be fupported by analogy, from a paffage very fimilar to it in N° 96, at 4, where the thumb muft, 
in confiftency with the reft of the paffage from 4, continue to be ufed. 

N» 85, and the two following numbers; contain the bafs to a very fine overture of Haydn, in the 
difficult key of F minor; the practice of which will increafe the learner’s knowledge and command 
of the lower part of the finger-board. All Haydn’s other overtures may be praétifed with much 
profit; as they contain a greater variety of paffages, and require more neat and mixed bowing, 
than the full pieces of any other compofer ; and many of his latter overtures may be played by 
two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello, the parts of the other inftruments being occafionally inferted 
in a finaller character. . 

N* 88 is a paflage in one of Haydn’s quartets; given for the purpofe of practifing a fmooth 
round tone, and different changes of the bow. The further praétice of Haydn’s quartets will be 
recornmended, with others, in its proper place, in the next Chapter. N° SQ is a Violoncello 
accompaniment to one of Marcello’s pfalms, given alfo for the management of the bow. To 
afcend from a lower {tring to the next, or fecond above it, will always require an up-bow for the 
lower ftring, and a down-bow for the upper one: this occurs in the laft three notes of every bar 
in this example ; and unlefs this rule be obferved, thefe forts of paffages will be always awkward, 
and often impracticable. At a, there muft be an up-bow, which will come again in courfe at 4, 
and render the laft three notes of that bar properly: at ¢; there will be an unavoidable violation 
of the rule; but the remaining part of the fecond bar will have the fame bowing with the firft bar, 
which will then be continued to the end, according to rule, excepting the movement of the arm 
from the firft to the fecond note of every bar, which is without a remedy. Throughout the 
voluminous work of Marcello’s pfalms, the Violoncello is the principal accompaniment ; and the 
practice of them with the voices will be very improving. 

The foregoing examples, with the works of the different authors occafionally mentioned, will 
form a complete body of practice for the lower compafs of the inftrument, which is in many 
refpeéts more difficult than the upper one. Several of the examples above given furpafs in 
difficulty many folos, which may, at firft fight, from their great compafs, and rapidity and 
rilliancy of their paflages, appear to require greater powers and praétice ; and I hold one of the 
chief advantages of the ftudy of melodies, duets, and folos, to be, that the command of the 
inftrument thereby gained, will enable the ftudent more eafily and elegantly to-perform the more 
difficult or obligato accompaniments, which in the more modern mufic confift in a great meafure 
of melody or {glo paffages ; and with that view the ftudy of melody ought to be entered on foo 
after a competent knowledge in fingering, and a proper method in bowing plain notes, is acquired. 
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Of the Practice of Melodies, and mixed Accompaniments. 


Gy will now be neteffary for the learner to begin a new ftudy of the bow. The powers of 
bowing he will have acquired by a proper practice of the eight or nine foratas of Corelli, 
recommended in the preceding Chapter, wil be of the greateft ufe to him; but the manner of 
giving force and velocity to the bow, muft be greatly altered. While it is fafficient that the notes 
of a bafs be played with an equal preffure on every note, and they are for the moft part feparated 
by a confiderable reft between each, it is neceffary in melodies that the preffure fhall be greatly 
varied, even on a fingle note; and that feparation or ftaccato, which is proper in accompaniment, 
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is of all things the moft improper in air or melody, which requires the tones to be fwelled, 

foftenuto, ‘and flowing... The bow being conduéted, but with a flow motion, in the manner above 
direéted, let the preffure at firft be very light, and gradually increafed, until the greatett force be 
given to it, and then diminifh the preffure by the fame degrees it was increafed; the ftring will 
give a tone always proportioned to fuch degree and manner of preffure, and have the effect of 
what is’called a fwell, on the ear; the former part being ftyled cré/cendo, and the latter diminuendo, 

in our mufic. The means of producing this variety in tone, are not unlike to thofe employed in 
drawing a line with a pen, light at firft, fwelliig gradually, and diminifhing in the fame proportion, 

Thefe appear to me to be the only elements into which the various degrees of tone are refolvable, 
and fuch the only means employed in producing them. 

The learner, to begin this ftudy, fhould be provided with a good mafter, and have a fecond 
Violoncello for the latter. As I can only venture to recommend, what I have found; by experience, 
beft to anfwer the purpofes of improvement, and what will moft induce the learner to practife ; 
the plan, therefore, that I have purfued, with moft fuccefs, will now be given. 

Let the learner, after having heard the firft movement of Schetky’s duets for tivo Violoncellos 
played, and having attentively obferved the manner in which it was bowed, prattife it principally 
with a view of imitating the manner of bowing, for in the fingering of it he will not find any 
difficulty, and afterwards play it, accompanied by the fecond Violoncello: after a few trials he will 
‘be ready to ftudy another movement; which, if he has had no more practice in bowing than is here 
fuppofed, muft not be the next in order, this being too complicated in its bowing to be entered 
upon till after fome time. I have found the laft movement of the third duet to be moft fuited ta 
the learner’s powers; it is fimple and pleafing in its air, and very regular, but improving, in its 
pofitions. The minore of this movement will be explained and ftudied beft in a future leffon ; 
after which, the firft movement of this duet, being in a more fpirited ftyle, and more analagous to 
the bowing the learner has been formerly accuftomed to, will be foon learned. For the purpofe of 
proceeding by a ftep, fufficiently well marked, in the progrefs, as well as to increafe the learner’s 
knowledge and practice of the flats, which he will have been pretty well initiated in by the 
practice of Corelli, the fourth duet of Schetky, in Eb major, may be now entered upon; but 
the laft movement, being a very pleafing minuet, of regular fingering, will be beft to begin with. 
The firtt five bars of this minuet, the learner will difcover, by the directions above given, to be 
all on the full fhift; the fixth bar in the common pofition; and the feventh on the full hhift. 
After this movement has been praétifed and played with the accompaniment of the fecond 
Violoncelle, the firft movement will then be ftudied. The fecond part of this movement begins 
on Eb, on the fecond ftring, and afcends by the degrees of the fcale to F, on the firft ftring; it 
is plain, therefore, that the octave of Eb, at N° 53, and that in the third and fourth bars of 
N° 19, will not fuffice for this paffage, which comprehends alfo the next degree F: it muft 
therefore be taken Eb—-F—G, and Ab—Bb—C, on the fecond ftring, and DEb—F on the firft, 
by N° 4 and N° 54, ending in the full fhift; in which pofition the three following bars mutt alfo 
be taken. 

After having fufficiently practifed this duet, the fifth may be omitted, arid the fixth be entered 
tipon: after which, the fecond movement of the firft duet, and the whole of the fecond duet, 
4vith the feventh, may be either praétifed or omitted, at the difcretion of the mafter; and the 
practice of the tenth begun, which takes in a greater compafs than any of the foregoing, but is not 
in fat more difficult than the fixth: the eleventh and twelfth are both confiderably miore difficult 
than the former; but are very attainabie, if the learner wifhes to prattife them: the advantage he 
will reap from it will amply repay him, as they are in a more mafterly ftyle than the others. 

If, however, a good mafter cannot be procured; it will not be advifable for the learner to begin 
thefe duets, although admirably well anfwering the purpofe of progreffive leffons, in this part of 
the ftudy, taken in the order above direfted: the practice of melodies will in that cafe be beft 
purfued, by getting a good performer on the Violin, and with duets for a Violin and Violoncello. 
Thofe of Breval, lately publifhed, with the Violoncello part alfo adapted for the Tenor, being 
Jong known to me; before they were printed here; I think will anfwer beft. 
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As this part of the fludy can proceed but by very flow fteps at the beginning, even with 2 
matter, it is of much confequence to know by what means it can be accelerated, and how the 
learner can moft ufefully employ the intervals of his leffons by Kis own private practice or ftudy : 
and here, it is prefumed, the practice of the fcales afcending and defcending will very mucle 
facilitate any difficulty he may meet with, a confiderable portion of all duets and folos being 
merely afcending or defcending fcales ; and the affiftance of theory will at this period come in with 
peculiar propriety. 

There are certain general principles which take place, both in the ftru€ture and performance of 
proper air or melody, on which the pleafure we receive from them depends; their not having been 
hitherto fafficiently afcertained, can be no argument again{t their exiftence. One remarkable 
quality it poffefies, in common with fpeech; is that of rythm, or the fabdivifion of an air into 
phrates, lefs or more conclufive, correfponding to fentences, and their component {maller members, 
in difcourfe ; and there are certain laws in conducting the beginning, middle, and end, of thefe 
fubdivifions, or phrafes, in refpeét to expreffion and variation of tone; which cannot be violated, 
without offending the feelings of mankind, aloft equally as by a violation of the laws of tuhe. 
A better knowledge of thefé general principles, would greatly facilitate the ftudy we are now 
confidering, correc the licentious, fantaftic wanderings of a falfe tafte, and bring us nearer to the 
ftandard of a true one, by adhering more to nature, and keeping within her laws. 

With a view, therefore, to a more methodical ftudy of air, and to fill up a chafm in the 
éxamples, which I fhould have been greatly at a lofs to do, otherwife than by referring to the 
ftudy of particular works, as above, I have, in a fupplementary work, felected almoft the whole 
of the original Scotch airs, which are moft remarkable for their beauty and expreffion. They are 
placed as much as poflible in a progreffive order, and are fufficiently eafy to be begun about the 
fame time with Schetky’s or Breval’s duets. They are more efpecially intended for private praétice, 
as their beautiful and fimple ftyle will always induce the learner to play them very frequently 5 
and, that this practice may be attended with the ereateft advantage to him, they are purpofely fet 


in a variety of keys, and in fuch a compafs of the inftrument as will beft promote the knowledge and 


practice of fingering and bowing. The feveral fubdivifions, or phrafes, are marked with an afteriik 
on the concluding note of the phrafe, which is to be feparated from the following by a fhort reft, 
like thofe ufed in the feparation of the different fentences, and their parts, in common difcourle 5 
and it will be even proper to purfue the analogy with language ftill further, in the method of 
ftudying thefe airs; namely, to learn one phrafe, in its proper time and expreflion, before 
proceeding to the next, in the fame manner that fentences in a language are analyfed and conftrued. 
The proper fingering is marked under the notes; and as the ftudy of thefe ought to be followed 
by that of other national airs, and the beft regular vocal compofitions of the Italian and other 
matters, thefe Scotch airs are fet on the treble clef, which will prepare the learner to play any airs, 
that he may afterwards wifh to practife, without the neceffity of tranfpofing them to another clef 
than that of the treble, in which they are always printed. At the fame time, if it is thought that 
any advantage will accrue from fetting them in the tenor clef, which is moft ufed in compofitions 
for the Violoncello, there will be nothing more to do, than to write out every note one tone or 
fingle degree higher, which will ftill be in the fame key as-before, and the fingering and bafs will 
require no alteration. 

In the courfe of this ftage of playing, it will be extremely proper for the-learner to continue the 
practice of thofe fonatas of Corelli, he has already learned, along with two Violins, and proceed 
to the ftudy of the others, or of fuch modern trios, and the accompaniment of harpficherd mufic, 
as he may have an opportunity of praétifing; and afterwards, he may begin fome of the more 
eafy quartets, fuch as the firft fet of Davaus, and Kammel’s quartets. Having fucceeded in thefe; 
he fhould now afpire to the practice of compofitions of a higher clafs and greater name, fuch as 
the quartets of Pleyel and Haydn, confining himfelf for fome time to fuch as have the eafieft 
baffles, and are leaft intricate in the time, until their ftyle begin to be fomewhat familiar to himy 
when he may proceed to others that are more difficult; and if he is fometimes embarraffed in the 
time, he being fuppofed, in this ftage of playing, to perform among his particular friends, or 
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‘with fuch as will not be unwilling to repeat any Pp 
advantage to go over it until he gets right; and 
one time, he fhould endeavour to find out, 


69 
tece he may have failed in, it will b& mott to his 
» In cafe this cannot be altogether accomplifhed 2 


by himfelf or others, the caufe of his miftake, and 
never fail to try the fame piece occafionally, until he has at laf 


ucceeded in it: he will find this 
the moft effectual way of underftanding the piece, and ftyle of the author; and from the attention 
he will have been accuftomed to give, by thefe means; to the ftyle of a particular author; he will 
tore eafily enter into that of another, and be lef liable to co 


While the learner is engaged in this practice, it will greatly avail him to obferve the manner in 
which the beft performers accompany, and more patticularly to attend to the effedts produced 
from the different degrees of force given to the paffages, 
and time, that is requifite to obferve in every part, to produce a good effe& from the joine 
performance. He will then obferye how much it is in the power of the Violoncello, by inattention 
to the other parts, to deftroy their fineft effeéts, and to counteract the moft beautiful expreffion ; 
and, on the other hand, by a judicious management of it; how much fullnef$, mellownefs, and 
{pirit, it can give to the whole, without injuring the fofteft paflages, or moft del 
in any of the other parts. Hence it follows, that to accompany 
the inftrumient; and conftitutes the Sreateft praife of a performer; as it not only requires a command 
over the chief powers of the inftrument, but the utmoft attention to be given to the other parts, as 
well as to his own, to enter fully into the fpirit of the mufic and precife meaning of the performer, 
fo as to give additional effect to it, but never to counteract, never to deftroy or obfcure it, 


In the courfe of this practice, the learner will meet with Violoncello parts of a mixed nature, 


partly accompaniment, and partly confifting of folos, frequently in the upper compafs of the 
inftrument. Thefe he muft ftudy and practife by himfelf, or with his matter ; and the further 
practice of melodies muft be profecuted, chiefly with a view to attain that command of the 
inftrument, that will become neceffary to execute thefe more difficult or obligato accompaniments. 
After having pra@ifed the duets of Schetky or Breval, above recommended, another fet of 
Schetky’s duets for a Violin and Violoncello, or Breval’s duets for a Violin and Violoncello, 
opera 19, more difficult than the former, will be a proper progreffion ; or, inftead of either, or 
together with them, Schetky’s folos for the Violoncello, the greateft part of them being very little 
more difficult than the latter duets, while the beauty of their ftyle and paffages will incline the 
learner to praélife them frequently by himfelf. Having made fome progrefs in thefe, the learner 
may now ftudy the folo parts of Trios, and Quartets, for Violins and a Violoncello obligato : 
of the former, the moft beautiful, and leaft difficult, in the folos, that I know, are the trios of 
Pichl, for a Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, printed at Amfterdam, but not as yet imported into 
this country ; the trios of Breval, for a Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello obligato, printed at Paris, 
confifting of very brilliant but naturally adapted paffages for the latter inftrument; three trios for 
Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello obligato, by Pleyel; the two fets of Giardini’s trios for a Violin, 
Tenor, and Violoncello obligato; Giordani’s trios for a Flute, Tenor, and Violoncello obligato ; 
and Boccherini’s trios for a Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello obligato ; all thefe publithed in London: 
but of Boccherini’s trios, which are much more difficult than the others, but one of his beft works, 
there is a foreign printed copy, often fold here, lefs correét, and much worfe printed, than the 
Englifh copy. 

Having practifed Schetky’s duets or folos, and the duets of Brevals laft mentioned, the learner 
may now proceed to fome of a more difficult, but fuperior ftyle. The duets of Borghi, for a 
Violin and Violoncello, I would now recommend to him, as being what he will find in the end to 
be moft beneficial as well as moft pleafing to him; compofitions of a lefs difficult nature will now 
be mere trifling, taken as a regular ftudy, unlef$ when they may fall in his way as a feparate 
practice. Borghi’s duets may be practifed in their order, the firft being the eafieft. | 

N° go is the minore of the laft movement of the third duet of Borghi. The learner is defired to 
compare the effects of different methods of fingering, where there are two lines of figures under the 
notes. By the fecond line of figures at a, the paffage that was before done on one pofition, is al 
by different pofitions; in defeending on the firft aes and as the fuperior effect produced, aol 
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always to be the prevailing motive for preferring one method of fingering to another, and not the 


greater eafinefs of fingering, with a worle effect, efpecially in the act of ftudying; this will be : 


a proper place for the learner to form his opinion on that fubje& ; and whatever method he may 
adopt; he will be a gainer; by being able to do the paffage either way- 

N° gt is given principally with a view of making the fame comparifon, as well as to explain 
the chief difficulties in fingering that may occur in thefe duets. It will appear very evident that 
it is impoffible to make the fhakes, and give that fmoothnefs and expreffion to the folo, which the 
author meant, at 4, 4; ¢, 2, without the frequent fhifting of the hand, directed by the fingering. 
By omitting the fhakes,; however; and with an inferior effect, it may be played to ¢, in one pofition 
of the hand. ; 

Subfequent to the practice of Borghi’s duets, or together with it, may be practifed with infinite 
profit, Breval’s duets, opera 6. and opera 23. They are procured with fome difficulty, being 
hitherto only printed at Paris; and, although they are entitled Duets for two Violins, they are 
neverthelefs intended for two Violoncellos, or for a Violin and Violoncello. ‘The fixth opera 
confitts of moré notes or divifions than Borghi’s; but the paffages are eafier, becaufe the pofitions 
are regular, and natural for the inftrument: the latter opera of Breval is more difficult, Dut contains 
excellent practice for bowing and fingering. It will now be alfo proper for the learner to continue 
the praétice of the more difficult or obligato Violoncello parts of chamber mufic, both alone, and 
with the other inftruments. Such trios as are already publifhed, have been mentioned above. The 
feveral operas of Pleyel’s quartettos, contain many of this defcription ; and Giardini’s quartettos, 
opera 22, and opera 23. are all obligato for the Violoncello, but more dificult than thofe of 
Pleyel. Two fets of Hoffmeifter’s quartettos, opera 7. and g. contain Violoncello folos of the 
belt ftyle and effeét: they are lately publifhed abroad ; and their excellence will, no doubt, foon 
introduce them into this country. ‘The numerous compofitions of Boccherini contain ample ftore 
of practice for the Violoncello player ; the principal works befides his trios and quartettos, which 
contain it, are the 12th, 13th, and 2oth operas of his quintettos, for two Violoncellos obligati, 
Tenor, and two Violins; and his feftettos, operas 15. and 21. the former of thefe being for two 
Violins, a Flute, Tenor, and two Violoncellos obligati. 

Having practifed the duets of Borghi, and the 6th opera of Breval, the learner may proceed to 
the duets of Reinagle, in which he will find paflages of a different conftruéction, and leading to a 
more mafterly command of the inftrument. As thefe are chiefly founded on the practice of 
afcending and defcending fcales, a reconfideration and praétice of fuch of thefe fcales as may be 
wanted, will greatly facilitate the difficult paflages of this author, whofe very early death has 
deprived the mufical world, and more particularly the admirers of the Violoncello, of the 
completion of a ftyle of mufic abounding with novelty, and adapted to difplay the powers of 
the inftrument in their greateft extent and variety ; and whilft this praife, and that of being, for 
the few years he had ftudied it, the moft promifing performer of the inftrument in Europe, cannot 
be denied him, it is not intended, by this fmall tribute, paid to the memory of a much-loved 
friend, and the only matter I am indebted to for whatever inftruétions I received for the Violoncello, 
to compare his merit, however great, with the two models, of maturer and more finifhed excellence; 
it is Rill 1 boaft of this country, and I hope will long be, to poffefs. ; 

The fecond of Reinagle’s duets is by much the eafieft, and next after that the fourth. The 
principal part of the firft duet is contained in N° 92, and the paffage in the fecond and third lines 
mutt be done in different pofitions, on the firft ftring, by the fingering marked; and the fame 
paflage, a fifth lower, in the latter part of the example, muft be taken in different fhifts, on the 
firft and fecond ftring. 

N° 93 is in the laft movement of the third duet, and muft be taken in different pofitions, and 
by the afcending and defcending feale of D. The whole of this duet contains excellent practice 
for the bow and finger. The next example is not numbered, through miftake; it comprehends 
the chief difficulty in fingering that will be found in the fifth duet. 

N° 94 is the minore of the laft movement of the fecond duet; it is in the part of the Violin; 
which may be alfo played on the Violoncello, The learner may compare the fingering of the 
paflage in the third line with No 58 and 59. 

2 Together 
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Together with Reinagle’s duets may be praétifed Breval’s duets, opera 25. for two Violoncellos, 
lately publifhed, abounding with excellent paffages, and great variety of bowing. The works of 
this ingenious compofer form of themfelves a feries of progreffive leffons, from his eafieft {et of 
duets, firft mentioned, to the prefent fet, including two fets of folos, and feveral folo concertos. 

N° gs, with the following number, contain a confiderable part of the firft and laft movement 
of a beautiful folo concerto of Duport junior, publithed at Paris. In the third and fourth bars is 
a defcending fcale of two octaves and a fifth; from A to D, the open ftring: the firlt oStave is 
done in one pofition, and the remaining part on the fecond ftring. Ata, is a regular deitending 
paffage, from the fame pofition of A; to E on the fecond {tring : on the laft note but one of every 
bar, the fecond finger takes the place of the thumb, which defcends a third, till you come to the 
end of the fourth line from the bottom, when the thumb pofition muft be quitted, and B, the lait 
note but one of the bar, taken with the fourth finger. In N° 6, at a, in the fourth line from the 
end, is a beautiful but difficult paffage of oftaves; and at 4, although in the lower compafs of 
the inftrument, the two remaining bars muft be played by ufing the thumb, as in the former part 
of the paffage. The only other concertos that are publifhed, deferving the learner’s attention, 
are Breval’s concertos, confiderably the eafieft; a concerto of Reicha, of which the minore of the 
laft movement is given in N° 102, but the firft movement is much eafier; (both thefe are publifhed 
at Paris;) and a fet of fix concertos by Trickler. There are many excellent concertos, however, 
not publifhed, by Schetky, Reinagle, Mara, Rofetti, Reicha, and oiher compofers. 

N° 97, and the two following numbers, will ferve as examples of the more difficult paflages of 
double ftops; of the more eafy, many examples occur in the different works above recommended. 
Ne 98 and gg are two well-known airs ; the former is the march in Scipio, of Handel, and the 
Jatter the popular air Fe /uis Lindor, with two variations. The double ftops of both thefe examples 
greatly contribute to form a good pofition of the hand and fingers, and accuracy of {topping ; for 
which purpofe, the practice of them may be begun at an early period. N° 97 is a part of a folo 
of Reinagle,; not publifhed; and N° sor is a part of the laft movement of the fame folo. I very 
much regret that I am not at liberty to publifh the whole of the folo, to give a more juft idea of the 
fullnefs and richnefs of the ftyle of this compofer. A fet of fix folos of his are publifhed, felected 
from many others, as being the moft eafy ; but many of his latter ones, in his more improved {tyle, 
are loft. The other folos, moft deferving the learner’s attention, are Galleotti’s, printed in France, 
containing his two beft folos, which are not in the Englifh copy, Mafon’s, Cervettos, Duport 
fenior’s, and Boccherini’s; and the amateurs may expect to be foon gratified by the publication 
of a fet of beautiful folos, by Schetky, feleéted from the moft numerous and moft applauded 
colleétion that ever was compofed for this inftrument by one man. The paflages are brilliant and 
pleafing, with the advantagé of not being difficult; and a fet of folos, in a very mafterly and 
brilliant ftyle, are in great forwardnefs, by Mr. Jofeph Reinagle, brother to the late Mr. Reinagle. 

The latter part of N° 99 is given as an example of paffages in the higheft compafs of the 
inftrument, and of oétaves by more difficult intervals than the former. This, with the following 
number, is a part of a manufcript folo of Luja, compofed, as well as others I have feen of his, in 
a very lively and pleafing ityle. 

N? roo is given as an example of Arpeggio. The three firft notes of every beginning and 
middle of a bar muft be taken on the third, fecond, and firft ftring; and the whole of the example 
adheres clofely to the air, of which it is a variation. 

N° sor is given chiefly to exemplify a rule of fingering, that a fucceffion of notes, taken firft 
on two different ftrings; cannot be afterwards continued on one ftring, without altering the effect ; 
therefore the paflage at a, in the fourth line from the end of this example, requires the thumb to 
be fthifted to Cx and E; and afterwards to defcend to its former place on A; at 5; the thumb 
mutt defcend one degree of the fcale, at the beginning of every fix notes; from E to G% on the 
firft ftring, and Cx on the fecond; and it afterwards afcends to D, Dz, and E, by femitonic 
intervals, on the fecond firing. 

In N° 102 is a further exemplification of this rule, at @ in the fifth line of this example; and 
at 4, while the fecond finger remains on F, the thumb muft defcend from A to G, on the firkt 
ftring, and continue to defcend a degree of the {cale, om the fecond of every fix notes, till the 


pofition is quitted after B flat, in the fourth bar of the paffage. a 
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44 THE PRACTICE OF FINGERING 
The above examples, with the works recommended, will introduce the learner to all the Variety 
of paflages, and ftyles of compofition, that have hitherto been adopted “for the inftrument , 
refources of practice, it muft be owned, which did not exift until within thefe few years, and 
confequently could not have been the practice on which our greateft mafters were formed. ~The 
earlier practice of fuch, have been compofitions for the inftrument, at prefent not much in requeft; 
together with the more difficult ftudy of authors, not compofing purpofely for the inftrument; 
and of thefe the learner may make what occafional ufe he thinks proper: the compofitions of the 
old {chool, chiefly ftudied, were Corelli’s fonatas and folos, Tartini’s and Geminiani’s folos; and 
of the modern, the folos of Giardini, Chabran, and the concertos of Borghi; all compofed for 
the Violin. ; 

In attaining the command of an inftrument, the ufual failure of young performers is in point of 
tone and effect; they feem to think that the chief end of their practice is to overcome all difficulties 
in paffages, excepting the greateft, that of giving them fullnefs, fmoothnefs, and effect. Unwilling 
to think they have entirely mifapplied their time, and mifled by the undifcerning approbation of 
partial friends, they are flattered into a belief that fuch imperfe&texecution miuft carry every thing 
before it; but the unprejudiced public judges better; and hence chiefly arifes that diverfity of 
opinion refpeéting the talents of performers, fome making quantity, and others making quality of 
notes, the ftandard of excellence. 

It has been held by many matters; that a young performer fhould acquire the command of his 
inftrument before he adopts any particular ftyle of playing ; becaufe; fay they, he can then imitate 
any ftyle he choofes. It muft be owned there is plaufibility in the obfervation; but it is difficult 
to conceive that a performer of any natural tafte or fenfibility can fo long confine himfelf to the 
dead letter of the notes, playing them void of tafte or expreffion until he overcome every difficulty 
in execution; and if he were capable of doing it, there is the ftronger reafon to doubt of his ever 
after being able to perform with feeling or tafte. There are numberlefs varieties of expreffion, of 
which founds are capable, befides their quality of tune; a knowledge of which is chiefly attained 
by imitation of the beft performers, and by the learner’s own ftudy and efforts in forming and 
regulating his tafte. With refpeét to the models he is to imitate, there is fome difficulty: the 
wifeft of the ancients, and moft judicious of the moderns, have acknowledged the extreme difficulty 
of diftinguifhing what is proper to imitate, and what to avoid, in the beft models. 

There is a peculiarity of ftyle in every artift, however eminent, to which his more genuine 
excellence has given a fanétion, or fafhion; and this fingularity, or manner, has ever been deemed, 
by the profoundeft judges, a fault; but, being the moft prominent feature, is generally firft feized 
by the injudicious imitator, and is often the only thing he copies with exaétnefs. It has been faid, 
and I think with truth, that the moft fuccefsful way of imitating Shakefpear, is to imitate natures 
Rather than indifcriminately to imitate any mafter, it were better to imitate him in the fteps he hag 
purfued to attairi his excellence. There will be alfo fomething peculiar in the tafte and judgement 
of every individual ; from which many have haftily inferred, that there are no fixed principles of 
taite, and no certainty of producing effeéts that will be generally pleafing. The fubftance of our 
minds, and nature of our feelings, like the fubftance of our bodies, have 4 common refemblance, 


as well as particular differences ; and they are affected by general laws.- The principles of good;. 


that is, general tafte, are therefore to be collected from a careful ftudy of nature, and of the 
general feelings of mankind, and not from the particular tafte or judgement of any individual. 
The mufician will, confequently, find his account in confulting the general opinion of mankind, 
and more efpecially of the unaffected admirers of his art, who are unqueftionably the moft 
competent judges of the eff of it, while the more fcientific are to be confulted about the rules 
of it, and the means to be ufed. Moliere’s old woman, whom he made the criterion of the effect 
of his comedies, knew not the rules of Ariftotle. : : 

To practife properly, and with intelligence, appears to me to comprehend every rule of ftudy ; 
becaufe, to do that, is to be one’s own mafter, and all true inftructions fhould tend to the learner’s 
becoming fuch; and becaufe, to praétife properly, fuppofes the knowledge of adapting means to 
anfwer proper ends. 
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